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Foreword 


The work at Gulfport, Mississippi, had a special meaning in the life of 
many Mennonites in the post World War II era. This was an attempted 
opening of a closed society, a white ministry in a black community in the 
Deep South. Throughout the evolving life of the project in its various 
social and spiritual ministries—initially as a Civilian Public Service 
camp, then as a Mennonite Central Committee project, and finally as a 
General Conference Mennonite project from 1957 to 1976—Gulfport 
has been a window to the troubled world of race relations for 
Mennonites who were seeking to be faithful to Christ’s calling to service 
and mission. 

The “Quiet Demonstration” at Gulfport is one testimony to the ways 
in which Mennonite horizons were broadened as a result of the 
experience of World War II. Mennonites were conscientious objectors 
to war. Wartime appeals for altruistic self-sacrifice made it especially 
urgent for the pacifist communities to find avenues of constructive 
service to mankind. The Gulfport project, along with many other 
Mennonite service and mission efforts in this period, can be seen as part 
of a quest for a moral equivalent for war. The war turned out to be a 
positive stimulus for Mennonite creative energies. The post-war years 
saw new thrusts in overseas mission endeavors as well as in domestic 
projects. More Mennonite dollars and more Mennonite volunteers were 
available for mission than ever before. The Gulfport story is part of a 
broader picture of Mennonite growth in mission. 

The Gulfport story is especially worth telling for its insight into the 
Mennonite relationship to the civil rights movement and the upheavals 
in race relations which reached a peak in the 1960s. America went 
through a long overdue “Second Reconstruction” in those years. The 
Mennonites who worked at Gulfport—both as long-term directors and 
as short-term volunteers—were predominantly from rural communities 
which had little primary experience in interracial relations. They had 
much to learn in those tension-filled days as they endeavored to act asa 
catalyst for social change in the South and as they attempted to educate 
the people in the home congregations about the meaning of the civil 
rights conflicts and the emerging black consciousness. 

The Mennonite experience in Gulfport can also be evaluated as a 
quest for an appropriate style of mission. The project was never lacking 


ll 


in evangelical purpose, nor was there any doubt that Christian witness 
involved both spiritual and social dimensions. The Gulfport project was 
different from General Conference postwar overseas missions, however, 
in that it was not directed toward the initiation of new church 
fellowships or congregations. This disavowal of church-planting 
intentions helped free the project from fears by local people that there 
was a hidden purpose to proselytize. But the lack of a mission church at 
Gulfport apparently contributed to an ongoing disparity between 
“Mennonitism” and the local black people. 

Overseas in the 1950s and 1960s there emerged Taiwanese Menno- 
nites in Asia and Colombian Mennonites in Latin America who took 
responsibility for their own churches and developed indigenous patterns 
of Christian life. Meanwhile at Gulfport the possibility of being both 
black and Mennonite remained virtually unimaginable. Perhaps this 
was not necessarily an inappropriate consequence for self-denying 
service in the name of Christ. In any case, the evolution of the Gulfport 
ministry was complicated by the prior presence of white Mennonites in 
the area who were not enthusiastic about building bridges or forging 
common identities between blacks and Mennonites. 

This short volume is meant to celebrate one manifestation of the 
church in action. For the many people whose lives were touched and 
changed as a result of the Gulfport project, the reading of this book will 
bring back rich memories of times both enriching and challenging. It 
should also provide an occasion for reflection about God’s call to service 
for the 1980s and beyond. 


James C. Juhnke 
June 1979 


Author’s Preface 


Social justice and progress are the absolute guarantors of riot 
prevention. There is no other answer. Constructive social change will 
bring certain tranquillity; evasions will merely encourage turmoil. 
Negroes hold only one key to the double lock of peaceful change. The 
other is in the hands of the white community. ! 
— Rey. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


In 1976, after over thirty years of demonstrating the power of Christian 
love and discipleship within a black community, the Mennonite mission 
near Gulfport, Mississippi, terminated its operation. In Gulfport 
through the Mennonite mission program at Camp Landon, whites and 
blacks had joined hands in opening the door to peaceful change. Nearly 
four hundred voluntary service workers had donated their labor, skills, 
and love to this cause. For many years up to 1000 people from the black 
community were directly involved in the mission program. The Gulfport 
experience at its heart is a chronicle of individual rebirth, growth, or 
conversion. There are also some unfulfilled dreams for Gulfport. The 
sphere of activities in Gulfport was often oriented to produce 
simultaneously social and spiritual transformation. 

This paper narrates the history of the Camp Landon mission. What 
were the goals of this Mennonite outreach into a black community in the 
Deep South? How did the program’s emphasis change over its thirty 
year span? What role did Camp Landon play in promoting social justice, 
racial equality, Christian living, peace, and reconciliation? Why did the 
project come to an end in 1976? What can the church learn from the 
Gulfport experience? To evaluate fully the impact of Camp Landon 
would involve telling and studying hundreds of stories of personal 
involvements and achievements. This paper can only outline the vehicle 
of these individual changes. Nevertheless, it is hoped that this sketch 
accompanied by a few illustrations will bring the Gulfport story to life. If 
you live ina large Mennonite community, you probably have a neighbor 
who can add further color by relating his or her own Gulfport story. 

Many people have helped in the preparation of this paper. I would 
like to acknowledge the generous support of the Commission on Home 
Ministries of the General Conference Mennonite Church. Harold 
Regier, Keith Sprunger, Robert Kreider, James Juhnke, and Art 


Waltner all provided valuable suggestions at various stages of my work. 
I would also like to thank Orlo and Edna Kaufman, Harold and Rosella 
Regier, Andrew Shelly, and Gene Stoltzfus for the numerous insights 
they related in personal interviews. Leonard Gross at the Mennonite 
Archives at Goshen College and the staff at the Mennonite Historical 
Library and Archives at Bethel College deserve special thanks for the 
assistance and facilities they provided. 


Footnote 


!Martin Luther King, Jr., Where Do We Go From Here: Chaos or Community? (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1967), pp. 21-22. 
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Introduction 


“THE LIGHT SHINES in the darkness, and the darkness has not 
overcome it.” Not even the darkness of a world at war, for even while the 
world was at war the light continued to shine and out of this darkness 
came new vision, and new service and witness opportunities for the 
Mennonite church. ! 


Background 

The Mennonite mission work in Gulfport, Mississippi, began as a 
Civilian Public Service (CPS) Unit during World War II. Gulfport was 
almost the last of nearly one hundred fifty CPS units to open. Of the 
nearly 12,000 conscientious objectors (COs) assigned to these camps, 
4,665 were Mennonites. In October, 1940, the historic peace churches 
organized what became known as the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors (NSBRO) through which they worked in dealing 
with the Selective Service. However, most CPS units were administered 
directly by Mennonite Central Committee (MCC), American Friends 
Service Committee, or Brethren Service Committee. Gulfport was an 
MCC administered unit. 2 

In July, 1944, Mennonite Central Committee informed NSBRO of its 
interest in establishing a second public health project similar to the 
MCC unit which opened on September 3, 1944, at Mulberry, Florida. 
The Mulberry unit was primarily involved in building and installing 
sanitary privies to facilitate the control and elimination of hookworm, 
which was a serious problem in several areas of the South. Hookworms 
attach themselves to the walls of the intestines of an infected person and 
produce indigestion, listlessness, and pale yellow skin. Hookworm eggs 
pass from the intestines with the excreta and when an insanitary privy is 
used, the eggs are scattered and soon hatch in warm, moist soil. The 
larvae attach themselves to bare feet and bore through the skin, 
eventually beginning the cycle over again. Consequently, sanitary 


privies are essential to the eradication of hookworm. By September, 
1945, the Mulberry unit had installed over 1,800 privies. 

Claude C. Shotts of the Special Projects Section of NSBRO 
immediately acted on MCC’s request for a second public health unit. He 
contacted the United States Public Health Service (USPHS) office in 
Washington and in a few weeks it recommended Harrison County, 
Mississippi, and Muscogee County, Georgia, as desirable locations. On 
August 15, 1944, Shotts met with Harold Taylor, Regional Sanitarian of 
USPHS District 4, and they traveled to Jackson, Mississippi, to meet 
with state officials. In Jackson, Shotts obtained the approval of Dr. 
Felix J. Underwood, State Health Officer, and Colonel Lawrence W. 
Long, Director of the Selective Service in Mississippi. They selected 
Harrison County as the best location. On August 23, Shotts met with 
the Harrison County Board of Health and on the following day at a 
large public meeting in Gulfport attended by the mayors of Gulfport and 
Biloxi, Governor Bailey of Mississippi, the State American Legion 
Commander, local health officials, the press, and other citizens’ groups, 
unanimous approval was given to the project. Due to some serious 
public relations and planning problems with the Florida unit, the 
preparations for the Gulfport unit were very thorough. 3 

Harry Martens, regional director of CPS for MCC, illustrates the 
public relations problems of bringing CPS men to Gulfport where 
conscientious objection to participating in a crucial war was not 
popular. A United States army colonel accompanied Martens and 
Shotts in their contacts with county, city, and school officials. After 
interpreting the purpose of CPS men coming into the area, the 
community leaders gave assurance of cooperation. However, the 
colonel suggested it would be important yet to interpret the convictions 
and program of the CPS men to ministers in the area. Unlike other 
community leaders, the minister contacted to arrange for a meeting with 
the clergy was openly hostile. In an emotional tirade, he deplored the 
foolish position of COs during a national emergency. The colonel asked 
the minister if he didn’t preach about loving God and fellowmen. 
Though he confessed disagreement with the position of conscientious 
objection, the colonel said, ““These men try to put into practice what you 
ministers have been and are preaching. They refuse to kill. Is that 
wrong?” 

“That’s different; were in a war now,’ 
minister. 4 

On September 15, 1944, the Harrison County Board of Supervisors 
gave its official approval to the project. On November 28 and 29, Harry 
Martens met with representatives of United States Public Health 
Service, Mississippi State Health Department, Harrison County Health 
Department, and Harrison County Board of Supervisors to work out 
the details of each organization’s responsibilities toward the camp. 
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was the retort from the 


Harrison County Health Department agreed to furnish the essential 
power tools for constructing privies, two trucks and one other vehicle, 
housing facilities for forty men and a camp director and his wife, and 
necessary supervisory assistance. Mennonite Central Committee 
contracted to provide a camp director, to pay utility costs, to administer 
all aspects of the privy construction project, and to take care of all 
religious, educational, and recreational needs of the men. This 
agreement also provided a list of acceptable projects: 

Complete survey of county’s sanitation needs 

Building of sanitary privies 

Survey of hookworm infestation and treatment 

Swamp drainage urgent for malaria control 

Sanitary water supply both private and public 

Improvement of school sanitation facilities 

Installation of sanitary public drinking fountains, screening, etc. 

Assistance in control of other various prevalent communicable 

diseases such as typhus, typhoid, gonorrhea, etc. 

MCC not only took special precautions in planning for the unit but 
also chose a very select group of men to staff this particular camp. 
Harold Martin, the successful director of the Mulberry public health 
work, became director at Gulfport. After a very careful evaluation of 
past service records and attitudes, MCC picked 19 of 108 applicants to 
transfer from other CPS units to Gulfport. °® 


On January 17, 1945, Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, 
signed the official order creating CPS Camp #141 at Gulfport, 
Mississippi.’ Actually the camp, which was named Bernard after a 
nearby bayou, was located about three miles north of Gulfport on some 
property formerly used in the relocation of transients and now operated 
as a camp by the Girl Scouts. In February, Harold Martin arrived to 
help the Harry Martens with preparations for opening the camp. During 
March and April the men transferring from other camps trickled into 
Camp Bernard; they worked full-time to prepare the camp facilities. 8 
Privy construction did not begin until late May and the workers 
installed the first one on June 14, 1945. 


Why did MCC embark on this major new undertaking in public 
health service especially at a time when the war in Europe appeared to be 
ending? Did MCC simply share the Mississippi Health Department’s 
“passion for privies”? or was there a more complex motivation? The 
1944 application form for men wishing to transfer to Gulfport provides 
a partial answer to these questions: 

We have talked much about Americans living under adverse and 
unfortunate circumstances in the suburbs of our cities and certain 
rural areas, but we have been able to do very little about it. By 
promoting the cause of health and working for improvement of 


sanitary conditions we may be striking at a base root that makes for 
many adverse and unfortunate circumstances referred to hereto- 


fore. We are looking forward to having the Mississippi project 
serve as an open door to greater Christian service in our own 
country. !° 

Some references indicate that even at this early date some men had the 
vision of a national voluntary service program. Gulfport was to be its 
first test: “If the way opens, the need warrants, and circumstances 
permit, the Mennonite Central Committee is interested in supplying 
supplemental workers to the established CPS Unit in order to carry 
forward as complete a program of service as is possible.” !! 

The Gulfport project was not simply another CPS camp, but was the 
first continuing voluntary service unit sponsored by MCC. A major 
motivation for voluntary service came from women who wished to join 
the CPS men in worthwhile, Christian service. Thus women assisted in 
the summer of 1944 in the CPS units at Ypsilanti, Michigan, and 
Howard, Rhode Island. In 1945 MCC sponsored five women’s summer 
units of which four were in mental hospitals and one at MCC 
headquarters in Akron. Voluntary service officially began at Gulfport in 
the summer of 1946 with the arrival of eight women. However, even in 
1945 some men stayed beyond their CPS assignments in Gulfport to do 
volunteer work. !2 

The expectation that Gulfport might continue as a service project 
after the war raises further questions about the choice of the Gulfport 
location. Although sanitation was a serious problem in the Gulfport 
area, privy building was by nature a finite program. Did MCC foresee 
the numerous needs in Gulfport which voluntary service would work for 
over thirty years to alleviate? Why choose a site in the Deep South so far 
from any major Mennonite center? Obviously the serious sanitation 
problems in Harrison County and the prevalence of hookworm were the 
primary factors in locating the CPS camp and obtaining Selective 
Service approval. However, the anticipation of later programs during 
the first years at Camp Bernard indicates the vision of some for a long- 
term project. Nevertheless, it is equally clear that both voluntary service 
in general and the Gulfport project in particular were not outlined with 
any certainty until the war had ended and CPS was being phased out. 

Gulfport became the important southern terminus of the Gulf and 
Ship Island Railroad which was constructed from Jackson, Mississippi, 
to the Gulf of Mexico shortly after the Civil War. The city was 
incorporated in 1898 and grew quite rapidly. Gulfport has remained a 
relatively prosperous industrial and shipping center, but it has never 
accurately reflected the social and economic conditions of Harrison 
County. !3 Located just outside the city limits of Gulfport between Camp 
Bernard and Gulfport was the unincorporated community of North 
Gulfport. North Gulfport’s unpaved streets, lack of water and sewage 
system, and run-down houses contrasted with the conditions in 
Gulfport.!4 However, one’s first impression of the two communities 


presented an even greater antithesis—for basically North Gulfport was 
black and Gulfport (except for several pockets) was white. North 
Gulfport was victim of the South’s absolute segregation. Just as each 
community was essentially limited to an all-white or all-black 
population, each job was restricted on racial lines. Thus the blacks 
pursued “hand labor, domestic work, and the cheaper work.” !5 In 1960 
the median family income for Harrison County was $4,272, while tor 
non-whites it was $2,545. !6 
The poverty problem and especially the unsanitary conditions were 
often even worse outside of North Gulfport in the rural areas of 
Harrison County. Camp Bernard hoped to serve both poor whites and 
poor blacks without discrimination. In the lumbering community of 
Saucier, located fifteen miles north of Gulfport, blacks worked for less 
than slave wages. Forced to buy from the company store, they were soon 
bound to their hopeless position by inescapable debt. Nevertheless, as 
serious as the situation in the poverty pocket was in Harrison County, it 
was not the preponderant interest of the voluntary service workers to 
minister to economic needs. The sweltering Mississippi climate, which 
often broiled unsuspecting VSers and had for decades allowed the poor 
in this area to survive with bare feet and unheated shacks, seemed to 
produce an atmosphere in which moral laxness throve and fervent 
emotionalism obscured what it really means to be a Christian. A 
personal motivation to overcome poverty and discouragement had to be 
instilled. The traditional black church often did not induce the essential 
hope and pride, and North Gulfport’s nine black churches, in spite of 
their large membership, had little visible impact on community life. 
Vincent Harding describes the situation he found in the early 1960s: 
When children can be accepted into the church at six years of age 
without any suggestion of catechism; when a church can exist 
primarily for the support of its pastor; when there is no serious 
thought given to the development of programs of Christian 
education; when there is no outreach in missions or service, either 
at home or overseas; when discipleship has no meaning at all for 
pastors or people, then we certainly have an obligation to let our 
light shine. !7 
In 1945 Camp Bernard set forth on a dual mission to Harrison 
County. Economic privation and religious delinquency appeared to be 
indivisible. Only a spiritual awakening would give economic aid 
meaning and permanence. Orlo Kaufman summarized the goals of the 
program in 1948: “The purpose of the unit is still that of helping people 
to help themselves. This aim is probably realized most adequately in our 
educational programs. Much of our work is still of the nature of relief. A 
relief type of program is much easier to carry out and one must ever 
guard against it.”!8 As long as Camp Bernard operated under Selective 
Service supervision, CPS regulations limited activities beyond public 
health work. However, a study of the nature and extent of this CPS 


project is important to understanding both the characteristics of life in 
Harrison County and the directions of the later voluntary service work. 


Civilian Public Service Work in Harrison County 

One aspect of the hookworm control project was to survey each house 
in Harrison County and evaluate its sanitation needs. In the process of 
making this survey CPS men discovered that the problem of poverty 
went deeper than a lack of income. They observed cats, dogs, chickens, 
and goats wandering freely in and out of houses: “The fact that they have 
no toilet facilities, no screens and a run-down house is not a reflection on 
their poverty but upon their indifference.” !9 James Rineer, who carried 
out the survey, was surprised at the number of people who showed no 
interest in the health of their family or community. 2° From the very 
beginning of the public health work, Camp Bernard planned to carry 
out an educational program in the community. As early as March, 1945, 
health films were shown to a Boy Scout group and other organiza- 
tions.?! This continued to be the major involvement of one CPS man 
throughout 1946 and 1947 with films being shown to communities 
throughout the county. When CPS ended, religious films were added to 
the health films. 22 

The first major project of Camp Bernard was the installation of 
sanitary facilities at Wilkes Boy Scout Camp. It required 288 man-days 
to lay out a complete system of pipes, showers, toilets, and hot water 
utilities.23 For over three years the primary manpower allocation at 
Camp Bernard was to the construction and installation of sanitary 
privies. Many of these were sold through contacts made on the 
sanitation survey. Brochures describing the product were distributed by 
camp personnel. Privies cost $30, which covered the materials, while 
Camp Bernard provided all labor free. Any profits were placed into a 
special fund to be administered by the County Health Department and 
Camp Bernard for other health-related activities. A special report lists 
319 privies installed by March 31, 1946. 1442 homes had been visited 
with 62 percent having unsanitary toilets, 9 percent no toilets, and 32 
percent unsafe drinking water. 24 

The actual hookworm eradication program constituted the second 
stage of the program after the sanitary survey and the privy installation. 
This stage of the program was conducted through the schools and by 
contacting children directly. During the first year the Camp sent 3,319 
letters to children and spoke to 3,744 children in school. The CPS men 
also staffed the laboratory which ran the tests for hookworm and other 
diseases. During this same period they performed 2,983 blood tests for 
syphilis, 1,080 tests for other venereal diseases, 1,953 tests for intestinal 
parasites, 358 chest X rays, and 211 diphtheria cultures. Responding to 
the results of these tests, they made 233 visits to homes of hookworm 
victims and delivered 347 packages of hookworm medicine.?5 At the 





Community sanitation needs 


very beginning of the program, Director Harold Martin observed, 
“Some of the fellows expressed the feeling that this is what they had 
originally hoped that CPS would be.”26 The conviction that a really 
worthwhile endeavor had been undertaken contributed to high morale 
and a strong sense of group fellowship. Statistics can only present the 
bare facts of the impact Camp Bernard had on the community. Major 
Lindstrom of the Selective Service reported, “This entire hookworm 
project will, in my opinion, stand out as one of the most worthwhile 
contributions made by objectors during the war, and it should be 
encouraged and enlarged as far as possible.” 2’ 

Camp Bernard personnel cooperated with the County Health 
Department on several other special projects. In 1945 and 1946 CPS 
men spent 349 man-days on a rat-poisoning campaign to control 
typhus. 28 Camp Bernard also loaned the camp nurse, Margaret Reimer, 
on a full-time basis as one of five county nurses. Her salary contributed 
to the special health fund. Part of her assignment was to visit homes in 
her district of the county. On one occasion she discovered children and 
pigs eating beans from the same dish.2? The horrible conditions she 
encountered were often overwhelming: “It leaves a person helpless. 
There is so little you can do outside of teaching them health habits and 
talking to the parents, except remember them in prayer to our Lord, 
who so perfectly understands the hearts of children, that he might 
somehow give them a better place in life.” 3° 

Who were the sixty-eight men who served at Camp Bernard during its 
two years asa CPS camp?3! Their names are listed in Appendix A of this 
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study, and the camp records indicate some of their general characteris- 
tics. Early in 1946 the camp was at its full authorized strength of forty 
men. The following charts indicate their ages, educational attainments, 
church affiliations, home states, and occupations. 32 
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Later in the year these characteristics had greatly changed. Seventeen 
of twenty-three camp members were then nineteen years old. Fifteen 
had less than a high school education and only two had more. The 
religious affiliations remained nearly constant with seven General 
Conference Mennonite, six Mennonite, five Old Order Amish and one 
each of several other Mennonite groups. Residences were now scattered 
among fourteen states.33 The extreme drop in the average age and 
educational attainment had a noticeable impact on camp life. As CPS 
was phased out, the select group of men who began the Gulfport project 
were discharged and replaced by younger men who had been in CPS for 
a much shorter time. A decline in morale at the end of the war was 
natural. Moreover, it became difficult to justify and administer a 
program of conscription after the war ended. Some younger men caught 
“cattle-boat-itis” and this possibility of adventure while delivering cattle 
to Europe further undermined the spirit of those remaining in 
Mississippi. 34 

Melvin Funk, who replaced Harold Martin as camp director in June, 
1946, presided over Gulfport’s transformation from CPS to Voluntary 
Service (VS). Funk was extremely disappointed with the lack of 
dedication and vision he found at Camp Bernard: 


The great disillusionment I have experienced and which causes me 
to search for means of developing the highest motivation possible is 
the too great tendency of men to lose the ‘vision’ of the work. Time 
and again there has also been factor after factor that prevented a 
high development in the matter of group self-discipline and group 
spiritual development. 35 
This may be contrasted with the high motivation and satisfaction 
expressed during the first year at Camp Bernard. The fulfillment with 
which Charles Schumacher had described “This Work of Ours” had 
diminished: 
Each Christian act has its rewards in the effects it has on other 
persons. So we say that many people do not see God except that 
they see a little bit of Him in each of us who profess to follow Christ. 
We in our work here believe that by our labors we are showing 
people a way of life that is more God-like. By our every action we 
are spreading the Gospel which cannot be spread by the point of a 
sword but only of the change in the heart of each individual man. 36 


Melvin Funk believed it would be difficult for even a voluntary 
program to display consistently this energetic Christian witness. What 
goals did MCC have when it launched its new voluntary service 
program? How was VS to contribute to the church, to society, and to 
individuals? 
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The Beginning of 
Voluntary Service 
in Gulfport 


Voluntary Service and Camp Bernard 

The vision of a few men for service after the war and the success of the 
women’s summer units led MCC to embark on the post-war Voluntary 
Service program. In October, 1945, MCC solicited the opinions of CPS 
men on peacetime voluntary service.! In January, 1946, Wilton E. 
Hartzler proposed that the church continue its significant CPS projects 
using volunteer help. He argued that voluntary service would help keep 
nonresistance alive and prepare the church for future emergencies.? At 
the annual MCC meeting in Chicago on December 28 and 29, 1945, a 
proposal for voluntary service was referred to the executive committee 
for further study.3 On March 2 and September 14, 1946, the Executive 
Committee approved the assignment of VS workers to Gulfport.4 The 
continuation of the Gulfport program after CPS ended became 
conditional on the approval of a national VS program. Finally on 
October 31, 1946, a special meeting of MCC accepted a report by Elmer 
Ediger, who became the Director of Voluntary Service, on “Standards 
and Plans for a Possible Voluntary Service Program during 1947.” 
This marks the official beginning of MCC Voluntary Service. Gulfport 
was thus the first unit. 

The new voluntary service program had six aims: 


1. To provide channels of Christian service for young people who 
have a period of a year or less to contribute at some cost to 
themselves; 


2. To provide a means of testifying more widely to the gospel and 
its way of love and nonresistance; 

3. To provide projects that will help alleviate human need, tension, 
and spiritual confusion, and which will use able volunteers in 
service respectable to those served, the worker, and our 
constituencies; 

4. To provide an experience of internship in Christian service—in 
finding a purer service motivation, a more effective witness, a 
greater sense of church, and the will of God in each one’s own 
life; 

5. To provide in voluntary service for the Christian citizen an 
opportunity to express appreciation for the material blessings, 
religious and other national liberties, and to contribute to the 
well-being of our nation; 

6. To provide through voluntary service an opportunity to gaina 
fuller realization of the soul-sick world and a clearer under- 
standing of the ‘good news’ with the hope that more individuals 
will be constrained by the love of Christ to give themselves to 
full-time ministry or missionary service. ® 

It is valuable in studying the thirty years of voluntary service at 


Gulfport to keep these goals in mind. Not only the Gulfport project but 
also the goals themselves need evaluation. The early editions of the 
Gulfport unit newspaper often discussed the general objectives of the 
new experiment in voluntary service. One writer believed a year of 
voluntary service would change the direction of an individual’s life. 
Some would hear a call to full-time mission work while those who 
returned home would explore opportunities of continuing their service 
there.7 A life of service was viewed as a Christian responsibility and the 
heart of the Christian Gospel: “The example of a life lived is a much 
more effective means of bringing people to Christ than talking or 
‘emotionalizing’ them into a more shallow commitment of their lives to 
Christ.”8 There was concern that voluntary service could become simply 
another social service agency, but Christian witness and compassion 
functioned to distinguish the new program. Melvin Funk concluded, 
“What we do is of little importance unless care is taken how we do 
things.” ° Nevertheless, issues relating to means and ends continued to be 
raised throughout the history of the program in Gulfport. Workers 
discovered that the “how” could conflict with the “what” of the 
program. Harold and Rosella Regier describe the dilemma Gulfport 
faced in the more complicated world of the 1960s: 


To make the Christian faith and its proclamation relevant in a 
world of war, riot, dissension, discrimination, and poverty is very 
difficult. We sense much concern that the right methods of protest 
and positive action be used. And this ‘right’ method evades us by 
the very nature of our complex political and social structure. Thus, 
a disproportionate concern for the morality of method results in the 
greater immorality of inaction. '° 

This study traces the efforts of the Mennonites in Gulfport to resolve 


this dilemma. How could a Christian witness through social service ina 
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poor and racially segregated community best be realized? How was the 
program in Gulfport related to the interests and needs of both the 
Mennonite Church and the Gulfport community? 

While the CPS work in Harrison County was just getting under way, 
plans were already being made for the future volunteer program in 
Gulfport. Even the public health program endeavored to minister to 
both physical and spiritual needs. Harry Martens, regional CPS 
director of MCC, reported on his visit to Camp Bernard in March, 1945, 
as the unit prepared to open: “I cannot help but believe as we visit the 
sick, the poor, the ‘down and out’ in a program of Public Health that we 
have just as great an opportunity, if not greater, to minister to their 
spiritual and soul’s needs. Most frequently that is at the heart of the 
trouble.” !! The Gulfport project rapidly expanded far beyond the health 
project and related activities. 

Although MCC planned the Gulfport unit with the hope that it would 
be both a more effective service within CPS and a possible area for 
voluntary service after the war, the idea of voluntary service and 
Gulfport’s role in it were not clearly outlined in anyone’s mind. 
Consequently Harold Martin and Melvin Funk speculated during the 
early years of Camp Bernard on possible voluntary projects. Many later 
programs were envisioned at this time. In August, 1945, Harold Martin 
outlined a four-part program for the future. First, he hoped for an 
expanded public health program which would include well-drilling, 
home nursing, and a special program of health education. Secondly, a 
religious program would provide summer Bible schools, weekday 
religious education, and ministry in neglected areas of the county. 
Thirdly, a community program would improve housing, construct 
recreation equipment, and furnish recreational leadership. Finally, a 
program in rural areas of the county would reforest land, clear other 
land, and run a demonstration farm. Of this four-part vision, all but the 
fourth were carried out. 

Martin also outlined the needs with regard to the black churches: 


Religiously there are sufficient churches most everywhere but many 
of them are swayed by extreme emotionalism that fails to face 
reality or else they are fatalistic in their theology to the extent that a 
hopelessness in human problems has developed. We believe the 
Mennonite witness in a simple gospel that meets every need of man 
needs to be brought to this area. !2 

In 1946 Elmer Ediger visited Gulfport and outlined three additional 


possibilities. Land could be purchased to provide a summer camp for 
the black community which lacked camping facilities. Mennonites or 
blacks acquainted with Mennonites could speak in local churches. 
Moreover, black students from North Gulfport could be encouraged to 
attend Mennonite colleges. !3 During the next ten years the unit made 
special efforts in all three of these areas. Melvin Funk reported plans to 
conduct a sociological study of the surrounding community to 
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determine Camp Bernard’s role in answering urgent needs. !4 During 
1954 this project was carried out. A report in 1947 noted that the blacks 
had no safe places to swim near Gulfport and suggested that a swimming 
pool might be constructed. !5 A pool was finally completed in 1965. 

The anticipation of so many later programs in 1945 to 1947 was an 
indication of the obvious nature of current needs in the Gulfport area as 
perceived and interpreted by Mennonites from the North rather than 
great insight into future needs or demands of the community. This is not 
to say that either Mennonite or Northern values were wrong or 
necessarily even different. In fact, they usually proved very compatible 
with the hopes of black leaders and people in Gulfport. The issue of 
forcing Northern or outside values upon the South was then and 
remains today an emotional issue particularly for some white 
Southerners. It is most difficult to determine to what extent the Gulfport 
program was guilty of this and whether these occasions were invariably 
negative or perhaps had a positive influence. However, it is important to 
raise these questions even if the reader must rest his judgment on his own 
values. 

Voluntary service began at Camp Bernard long before the arrival of 
the first summer unit in 1946 in the form of activities carried out in the 
evenings and Saturdays whenever CPS men had spare time. It is in this 
respect that the careful selection of men with special motivation to staff 
Camp Bernard proved valuable. There were four major projects in 1945. 
Camp Bernard worked jointly with the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
to build toys for the poor at Christmas. The camp furnished half the 
manpower and tools. Camp members also worked with members of the 
North Gulfport community to repair the North Gulfport Negro School. 
Windows, floors, walls, and ceiling all required major renovation. 
Campers were appalled to find fifty desks and three teachers for 125 
children. A drinking fountain was also installed. A third involvement 
provided direct contacts with the community. A camp quartet gave 
programs and the men made plans to canvass religious needs and 
distribute Christian literature. Finally, unit members constructed 
playground equipment and made Camp Bernard facilities available to 
the community for volleyball, horseshoe, and shuffleboard. !* These 
activities continued in 1946, along with two new involvements—shop 
classes for boys from North Gulfport, and the summer Bible school 
program which remained the major emphasis of each future summer 
unit. !7 

Early in 1947 previous voluntary programs were expanded and 
coordinated into a more comprehensive family and community welfare 
approach. Although the public health program continued even after 
CPS ended in late March, the voluntary workers who replaced the CPS 
men concentrated on this welfare work. The transition from CPS to VS 
was not always smooth. New programs had to be defined, justified, and 
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implemented. For a short time there were serious disputes between CPS 
and VS workers. Some CPS men were critical of the new program. 
Melvin Funk discovered that part of the problem was the monopoliza- 
tion of the female VSer’s time by the male VSers to the exclusion of CPS 
men. !8 On other occasions unit members were disappointed because VS 
did not live up to their expectations. Perhaps the major source of 
dissatisfaction was the failure to complete the privy project. Several 
CPS men were particularly dedicated to insuring that Harrison County 
had one hundred percent sanitary privies. These men remained in 
Gulfport in VS specifically to work on the privy project. This need 
seemed paramount to them, and they were very unhappy when the 
reduction of manpower at the end of the official CPS program and the 
involvement of VS men in other activities made it impossible to 
complete the privy project. One VSer simply found the experience dull 
compared to college and requested that MCC send “some fellows down 
that are a bit less conservative.” !9 The entire transition to VS work 
seems to have been very unsystematic. There was no master plan. As 
various needs in the community were recognized, they were coordinated 
with the abilities and interests of camp personnel. The initial emphasis in 
the welfare program was to provide education in preparing and canning 
food, sewing, budgeting, economy buying, home nursing, and general 
home planning. 2° Although a few classes were organized on these topics, 
this aspect of the program was very short-lived.?! The subsidiary 
program for young people had more success. Special clubs for boys and 
girls were organized in coordination with the community Sunday school 
held at Camp Bernard. Ralph Lehman, who led a boys’ club, evaluated, 
“T feel that this boys’ work can be a significant contribution in the 
community. Underlying it all is the objective of building Christian 
character—something that goes much deeper than teaching a Bible 
lesson and playing with the boys.”22 This emphasis on character 
building through a combination of wholesome recreation and Christian 
education remained central to the Gulfport project. 

The development of a Voluntary Service Program for Gulfport was 
suddenly interrupted in the summer of 1947. Orlo Kaufman, who had 
become camp director in June, received notice in July from the Girl 
Scouts who held the lease to Camp Bernard that the camp must be 
vacated immediately so they could resume their camping program 
which had been interrupted by the war. The VSers were simultaneously 
informed by the Health Department that the sanitation project must 
end. The Health Department complained that the reduction of 
manpower at Camp Bernard since the end of CPS made the project 
unsatisfactory. This was probably only an excuse to aid the Girl Scouts 
in regaining their facilities. 23 However, MCC immediately decided that 
VS in Harrison County would not end. Inthe third week of November a 
new camp site was leased a mile from Camp Bernard. Four and a half 
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army barracks had been purchased on November 6, and for the next 
four months the VSers prepared their new home. Fortunately, the Girl 
Scouts found it impossible to insist on the immediate evacuation of 
Camp Bernard. They had originally intended to use the camp in 1947 
and take advantage of all the new equipment and facilities constructed 
by the CPS men. However, they soon discovered many improvements 
were the property of MCC and would not be available to them. Thus 
Camp Bernard was given time to relocate. On March 26, 1948, the move 
was completed and Camp Landon was dedicated. 24 


Camp Landon, 1948-52 

In 1950 Orlo Kaufman reported, “Duplicating Gulfport in another 
area is almost inconceivable because of the important part CPS 
played.”25 The Health Department did not carry out the threat to end 
public health work in 1947, and this project continued for several years. 
This CPS work was vital in building up a foundation of trust within both 
the black and the white communities in Harrison County. This base 
allowed the VSers to move into more direct and perhaps controversial 
activities. The universally acknowledged value of the public health work 
opened many doors for later voluntary programs. Furthermore, the 
conception and initiation of part-time projects under CPS significantly 
shaped the directions of the Gulfport work. Except for the reduction of 
public health activity, there is little to distinguish the first five years at 
Camp Landon from the previous three years at Camp Bernard. Even the 
construction of privies continued throughout this period. 26 

The major impact of the CPS origins of the voluntary work at 
Gulfport was to stamp the project with an extreme pluralism. A 





Camp Landon site 
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multiplicity of projects and emphases remained a characteristic of the 
Gulfport program. Without the CPS background a more concentrated 
and well-defined effort would have been necessary at least for several 
years. Although the resulting program was worthwhile and organized, it 
is possible that in the long run a more precise listing of goals would have 
been valuable. At times it appears that Camp Landon was attempting to 
be all things to all people. Orlo Kaufman emphasizes that it was more 
important to exhibit a Christian presence in the community than to 
accomplish any particular program objective.?7 An anonymous article 
in the camp paper soon after the move to Camp Landon describes one 
“Vision for Camp Landon” asa “Christian Community Center”: “Every 
area of human experience is her concern.” 28 Welfare and educational 
programs were to meet the economic needs of the people. Another 
emphasis would be on the social-recreational aspect of living. 
Playgrounds, community nights, story hours, films, day camps, and 
other projects would aid in “community building.” Other programs 
would revitalize the churches of the community. 

Orlo Kaufman clearly recognized the need for better planning and 
qualified personnel during this period: 


If our purpose is to give young people an experience in voluntary 
service we can continue largely as we have with some change of 
emphasis. If it is to be a witness to a way of life without seeking to 
realize any other particular objective we can continue as we have 
with some change of emphasis. If it is really to help these people to 
help themselves, then we must plan a long-term program with 
specific procedures and able leadership. 2? 

Although short-term workers could supplement the program and 


provide manual labor, the Gulfport program required a core of long- 
term staff. Perhaps the use of short-term workers was justified more by 
the contribution the VS experience made to their lives than by the 
contribution they made to the Gulfport community. 3° Neither of Orlo 
Kaufman’s requests was implemented at this time. A rapid turnover of 
camp directors continued. In August, 1950, Paul Holdeman replaced 
Orlo Kaufman as director and served for one year. From August to 
December, 1951, Albert D. Klassen, Jr., filled in as acting director, until 
Newton S. Weber and his wife arrived to administer Camp Landon for 
six months. Orlo and Edna Kaufman returned as director and matron in 
June, 1952.3! Under the leadership of the Kaufmans, who guided the 
project for the next twenty-three years, stable leadership and the 
capability of long-range planning were finally achieved. 

Before turning to the new directions of the Landon program after 
1952, the first five years of Camp Landon should be evaluated. How do 
the projects of Camp Landon compare with those of Camp Bernard? 
What were the primary goals and involvements? Was the program 
spread too thin and was it deficient in clear-cut objectives? 

The general emphasis of the Gulfport work continued to be family 


and community welfare. The privy project survived but on a greatly 
reduced scale. However, manual labor and construction remained the 
primary emphases of the program. During the winter of 1948-9 five 
houses were built, and during the summer of 1949 four houses were 
painted. Cooperation with the health department continued and four 
men worked full time for a month killing rats to control typhus. 32 In 
1950 the accent shifted from home building and repair to church and 
school renovation. 33 A special effort produced hundreds of chairs and 
tables for the almost totally unequipped black churches and schools. A 
corollary of this program was the erection of playgrounds throughout 
the county. Three had been furnished in 1947, and the Camp Landon 
shop often turned out recreational equipment. 34 Gradually during the 
early 1950s these labor intensive programs were phased out. The size of 
the unit had greatly declined even during the last months of CPS in early 
1947, and the VS program never reached the CPS magnitude even 
during the first years at Camp Landon. Nevertheless, the size of the 
Camp Landon unit remained fairly constant at about a dozen in the 
early 1950s. It was the composition of the unit which changed—in 1956 
there were nine female and three male VSers, which was nearly the 
inverse of the sex ratio in the early 1950s. 35 

A second and increasingly dominant aspect of the family and 
community welfare program was oriented to Christian fellowship and 
education. The shop classes for boys begun by CPS men continued and 
expanded. In July, 1947, the Camp initiated sewing classes for girls and 
a class for black girls began in December. Every Christmas the Camp 
distributed toys and clothing to poor families. A special and soon 
exclusive effort was made to aid the Saucier community with this 
program. This distribution was an annual event for nearly thirty years. 
After the first few years toys and especially clothing were collected and 
donated by Mennonite communities in the North. Christmas in Saucier 
was a picture of smiling faces and bright, new flannel shirts. This was 
made possible by the concern of churches in Burrton and Inman, 
Kansas, and Souderton and Telford, Pennsylvania.36 The gift 
distribution was only one portion of a continuing ministry to the poor 
communities. Nearly a dozen programs composed this effort. 

Camp Landon provided one of the few sources of emergency welfare 
assistance in Harrison County at this time. For example, in the summer 
of 1947, the unit discovered a family with eight children under age 
fifteen. The father had deserted them four months earlier and the 
mother was in the hospital having another baby. The house was filthy. 
There were bedbugs in the mattresses and a chicken in the kitchen. Unit 
members disinfected the house, purchased new mattresses, and taught 
the children how to cook and care for themselves. Later they told Bible 
stories to the children and sang together. 37 One must be cautious not to 
infer that these were typical conditions in Harrison County, but 
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situations like this did exist and Camp Landon until its end was involved 
both as a unit and through personal projects in meeting this need. In 
1950 in an effort to become more acquainted with community needs, a 
home visitation program began. Unit members would divide into 
groups of two or three and visit homes every Tuesday night. Generally 
the reception was good and occasionally the experience would be very 
moving. Unit members would discuss the camp program, the family’s 
religious life and outlook, and sing and pray with them. 38 

The Camp Landon resources were also used to aid the ministry to 
these families. Even during the first year at Camp Bernard the camp 
encouraged the use of its recreation facilities by the community. In 1947 
the community was invited to the camp for a social. These open house 
entertainments continued every summer at Camp Landon and allowed 
camp personnel to become better acquainted with the parents of the 
children who were involved in shop and sewing classes. The children’s 
accomplishments were displayed. In 1950 the first family night for 
blacks was held and over 150 attended. On the next night the white 
community attended, and thereafter dual open houses were held. 3° On 
numerous occasions the Camp Landon facilities were used for day 
camps. These varied considerably in format. Some would last for one 
day with an emphasis on recreation and only brief devotional periods. 
Others would continue several days and special programs would deal 
with religious and social issues which were of special concern to the 
children.4° 

Every Sunday since February, 1947, Camp Bernard had conducted a 
community ministry through a Sunday school. Five afternoon classes at 
first attracted about thirty people. The classes grew throughout 1947 
until a record attendance of 132 was reached in December. The entire 
project had been an experiment resulting from the Bible school 
conducted by the first summer unit in 1946. The impetus for the project 
came from community people, and CPS men only provided some 
administrative help initially. By the end of 1947 after a few revival 
meetings, several converts wished to join the Mennonite church. 
Consequently supervision of the project passed from Camp Bernard to 
the Gulfhaven Mennonite Church (MC). Gulfhaven was the church ofa 
Mennonite settlement about twelve miles north of Gulfport. Rev. 
Daniel Brunk founded this settlement in the early 1920s as a location for 
lower-cost homes. A church was constructed in 1922 and the 
membership of the Sunday school and church soon reached about 
fifty.4! When Camp Bernard had to be vacated, Gulfhaven assumed 
responsibility for finding a new location for the camp’s Sunday school. 
Ed Miller, a former CPS camper at Bernard and now assistant pastor of 
Gulfhaven, wished to found a Mennonite mission in Gulfport. Through 
his efforts a church building was located only one-half mile from Camp 
Bernard during 1948. By the summer the church had a membership of 
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twenty and an instruction class of sixteen. Supervision passed to the 
South Central Mennonite Mission Board. Camp Landon contributed 
over 200 man-days to repairing and adding to the facilities, and on 
January 30, 1949, Wayside Mission was dedicated with thirty-one 
charter members.42 Ed Miller resigned at Gulfhaven to serve as the 
mission pastor. Both his leadership and the assistance of CPS and VS 
personnel were essential to the founding of this project. For years Camp 
Landon had an extremely close, harmonious relationship with both the 
Gulfhaven church and Wayside Mission. 

Gulfhaven members assisted in various programs sponsored by Camp 
Landon and the two groups often enjoyed social events together. At first 
Gulfhaven warned against and disapproved of any work with the black 
community, but Orlo Kaufman was pleased to report that two women 
from Gulfhaven helped teach some black children in the fall of 1948. 43 
Camp Landon also had strong ties with the Wayside Mission. VSers 
attended and often taught Sunday school there. For many years 
members from Landon, Gulfhaven, and Wayside sang on Sunday 
afternoons at the Gulfport hospital, jail, and old people’s home. 44 In 
1956 the lease on the Wayside Mission expired and a new church was 
constructed at the corner of Dedeaux and Three Rivers Roads. The 
mission was renamed Crossroads. Camp Landon had thus achieved one 
of the goals common to most mission projects—a small but thriving 
church had been founded. 

Yet less than ten years after the move to Crossroads, the association 
between Camp Landon and the Crossroads Church had almost reached 
the breaking point. In 1972 Crossroads sold its property and closed its 
doors. What had happened? What had separated the church from its 
founding institution? Had Camp Landon or Crossroads done 
something wrong, or was it impossible for a Mennonite church to 
flourish in the South? Orlo Kaufman believed the Mennonites already 
had five strikes against them in founding a church in Gulfport: the 
Mennonite church is based in the North; Mennonites favored 
integration and worked with blacks; the first Mennonites known in 
Gulfport were the so-called “Old” Mennonites with their peculiar garb; 
Mennonites are pacifists; and the first members of Crossroads were very 
poor whites.45 Any one of these factors might have been a major 
stumbling block. The combination of all five factors perhaps made 
success impossible. Nevertheless, the question of Camp Landon and its 
role in relationship to Crossroads and founding a Mennonite 
congregation in Gulfport remains the most difficult and perhaps most 
controversial issue with regard to the entire Gulfport history. 
Throughout the 1960s and even today after Camp Landon has closed, 
this remains a live problem. Was Camp Landon in the long run another 
victim of Southern segregation? Did Camp Landon fail to achieve a 
major goal or was an integrated church virtually impossible? Was an 
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integrated church even a desirable goal under these circumstances? 
These questions cannot be answered without looking at the many 
changes in the programs and goals of Camp Landon throughout the 
1950s and 1960s. Obviously Camp Landon had a great impact on the 
Gulfport community and many individuals. Much was accomplished 
and many goals were met. The situations Camp Landon tried to minister 
to became increasingly complex, and even when the context is 
understood an overall evaluation cannot be made in simple terms. 
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Christian Education 

Two of the most successful Camp Landon programs were released 
time Bible school and summer Bible school. The released time Bible 
school program began in 1947 in the twelve black schools in Harrison 
County. Two teachers made weekly visits to each class in every school. 
One teacher taught Bible verses and stories, and the other led the 
children in recreation.4© These Bible classes lasted one-half hour and 
included about ten minutes of enthusiastic group singing, a lesson 
consisting of a Bible story, memory Verses, an experience story, and a 
review of previous lessons, and a closing prayer and song.47 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of these classes. Almost 
every black child in grades one to six came into contact with a white 
person from Camp Landon every week. For nineteen years excited cries 
of “Here comes the Bible teacher!” greeted the one or two Camp Landon 
people who toured the schools. The program was extremely popular 
both with the children and their regular teachers. Mrs. Butler, the 
principal of Randolph Elementary School in Pass Christian, evaluated, 
“I feel that any school program is significantly strengthened by the 
highly efficient and stimulating services of the Religious Education 
Program in the public schools.” 48 In connection with this program an 
annual party was held at Camp Landon for all the teachers in whose 
classes the Bible lessons were taught. 

Over 13,000 children received one year of instruction through this 
program. 4? This popular and regular introduction of Camp Landon to 
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so many of the young people in the area was especially significant since 
this religious instruction was often lacking in the black churches. 
Furthermore, the enthusiastic acceptance of the program by the school- 
teachers was important in building up trust for Camp Landon in the 
communities. During the 1950s the program continued in six schools. In 
1957 the program had to be discontinued in one school for a month 
because of racial tension. A few years later the recreation aspect of the 
program ended because of racial tension and discipline problems in 
large classes.59 A major reorganization and consolidation of the black 
schools in the county in 1960 indirectly resulted in the end of this 
program in all but one school. Arrangements had been made to continue 
the program in the North Gulfport and Turkey Creek schools, but the 
black principal over both schools asked that approval be obtained from 
the white superintendent of schools. The superintendent said approval 
must come from the county school board. However, the board after 
discussing the issue refused either to approve or disapprove the 
program. Orlo Kaufman made a considerable effort to reopen the 
schools to Camp Landon throughout this year and at the beginning of 
the next school year and even contacted the board members who 
opposed the program. However, all efforts failed and the program 
continued only at Pass Christian.5! The Bible classes ended at Pass 
Christian in 1966 due to the inability to find a teacher. It was hoped that 
the program could be reopened should someone become available, but 
this did not happen. Thus the opposition of a few white school board 
members and a shortage of personnel ended one of Camp Landon’s 
most successful programs.°? A real community need had been met by a 
popular and appreciated program for nineteen years. 

The summer Bible school program, begun by the first summer unit in 
1946, was the longest continuous involvement of Camp Landon. It 
continued without interruption for twenty-eight years and was always 
the primary responsibility of the summer units. More VSers worked in 
this program than any other, and more children were taught than in 
released time Bible school. Suddenly for ten days during the summer an 
abandoned school or small church would come to life as the teachers 
from Camp Landon arrived with their tables, benches, blackboards, 
workbooks, Bibles, and pencils. Mrs. Dan H. Schrag comments on her 
experience in Saucier in 1967: “Picture an old abandoned building with 
no windows or doors and a minimum of supplies—and yet this was no 
barrier in the work of the Holy Spirit in this Bible School.” 53 The sounds 
of laughter, singing, and prayer would indicate that nearly all the 
children in a community were enjoying their session of Bible school. 

The summer Bible schools allowed for a much more personal and 
concentrated contact with children than the brief weekly encounters in 
the released time Bible schools. Not only were the Bible lessons taught, 
but also efforts were made really to get to know the children. Edna 
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Kaufman discusses the depth of caring that could not be manifested in 
the public schools when one teacher contacted hundreds of children 
each week: 


There are always humorous incidents. But there are the times when 
the responsibilities are very great. There is the unwanted, unloved, 
misunderstood child who is the problem child. Opportunity is 
knocking at our door. In many cases there is no other channel 
through which he can experience Christian love. We dare not let the 
opportunity slip by of demonstrating to him the love of Christ, for 
if he does not experience the love of man howcan he ever grasp and 
understand that there is a God of Love.*4 

Part of this advantage of the program must have been negated by the 


short duration of the classes and the fact that they were primarily taught 
in the early years of the program by summer unit members. However, 
the teachers themselves were excellently prepared by the Bible school 
workshops held at the beginning of the summer at Camp Landon. Both 
the summer unit members and community people who assisted in the 
Bible schools participated in these training sessions. 55 These workshops 
were very important since a major goal of the summer Bible schools like 
the other Camp Landon programs was to help people to help 
themselves. In this case Camp Landon’s primary objective was to phase 
out involvement in summer Bible schools. It was hoped that black 
churches would eventually assume responsibility and conduct their own 
Bible schools. 
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During the twenty-eight years Bible schools were held, an estimated 
15,000 children enrolled in about 1,000 ten-day classes. The size of the 
program varied considerably during this period. The number of schools 
each summer ranged from one to twelve, and the number of classes in 
each school varied from three to twenty. Accurate statistics for the first 
eleven years of the program are not available. At least seven or eight 
schools were conducted each summer with over five hundred children 
enrolled. The program reached a peak in 1953 and 1954. In 1953 there 
were twelve schools with an estimated 1,000 enrolled. This summer was 
the first to have community people devote their entire summer to 
assisting in the program.5¢ There were further successes in 1954 when 
Orlo Kaufman reported a major advance in attracting local teachers for 
the program. Moreover, it was now evident that some churches would 
continue the program independently of Camp Landon; thus the 
program was achieving its primary goal.>’ By the late 1950s the size of 
summer units declined as community people replaced VSers as teachers 
in the Bible schools. Furthermore, instead of Bible schools organized 
and administered by Camp Landon with the assistance of a few local 
teachers, local churches assumed administrative responsibility, and 
Camp Landon became the source of materials and extra teachers. 
Building up this community leadership was a slow and difficult process. 

The following chart illustrates the course of the summer Bible 
schools: 


Year Enrollment Attendance Schools Classes 
1957 44] 368 5 39 
1958 498 364 4 £5) 
1959 586 539 6 62 
1960 912 632 6 Sl 
1961 684 444 4 38 
1962 813 551 4 50 
1963 852 608 6 aa 
1964 805 585 4 oi 
1965 860 621 5 2 
1966 424 340 is 23 
1967 248 211 2 24 
1968 303 215 2 28 
totals 7,426 5,358 50 487 


The tremendous increase in the total enrollment in the early 1960s is 
attributable primarily to the expansion of the Bible school in North 
Gulfport. In 1957 the enrollment there was 202 and in 1965 it reached a 
high of 590.58 The sudden drop in all statistics from 1965 to 1966 may be 
explained by several factors. All Bible schools except those in North 
Gulfport and Saucier ended. Improving employment opportunities and 
jobs offered by the federal programs such as Headstart greatly reduced 
the number of people who could teach Bible school.5? Nevertheless, 
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these statistics do not fully demonstrate the success of the Camp Landon 
program. It must be added that in 1967 only three of twenty-four 
teachers and in 1968 two of twenty-two teachers in the North Gulfport 
Bible School were from Camp Landon. Only the Bible school at Saucier 
continued to require considerable assistance from Camp Landon, and 
from 1969 to 1972 this was the only Bible school led by Camp Landon. 
In 1973 a lack of personnel did not permit the school at Saucier to 
continue. Instead, two day camps for these children were held at Camp 
Landon. ©? 

It is difficult to evaluate the long-term impact of the Bible school 
program. Obviously there were valuable learning experiences, and 
meaningful personal relationships were established. On this level 
hundreds of VSers and thousands of children can testify to the 
program’s worth. Camp Landon was also very successful in encouraging 
churches to assume administration of their own Bible schools, and in 
this sense the success of the program encouraged its termination. How 
long these Bible schools planted by Camp Landon continued and 
whether Camp Landon could have done more to insure their survival 
are more complicated questions. ©! 
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The Camp Landon 
Mission to North 
Gulffpoort, 1953-62 


New Directions 

Perhaps the only major break in Gulfport’s philosophy of service 
came in 1953. Nevertheless, even during this transition, the emphasis 
was on continuity. The major involvements with released time religious 
education and summer Bible schools experienced no interruptions. 
Various home and community welfare programs continued. Helping 
people to help themselves remained Camp Landon’s primary goal. The 
changes in 1953 were an attempt to build upon the successes of the past, 
not to deny former programs or objectives. The noncontroversial 
projects in public health and repair work had created trust in Camp 
Landon among both whites and blacks. On this foundation Camp 
Landon hoped to erect a more comprehensive and effective ministry to 
North Gulfport: “The good work of the past should be used as an open 
door for an intensified program of Bible teaching and personal work 
leading the people of the Gulfport community to personal discipleship 
to Christ.” ! 

In 1950 Orlo Kaufman emphasized one of the major lessons learned in 
two and one-half years in Gulfport: “Because of a strong program with 
the white community, we’ve been permitted to work with colored 
people. A near balance should be maintained and slowly steps be taken 
to bring about better understanding and mutual concern through some 
form of interracial meetings.” ? However, this strategy did not last. By 
the end of 1953 all regular work with whites had been abandoned by 
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Camp Landon, and increasingly Camp Landon focused on a direct and 
personal ministry in North Gulfport. The dual white and black shop and 
sewing classes ended. The summer and released time Bible schools had 
always instructed only black children. However, the changes in 1953 did 
not mean that the Mennonite mission in Harrison County deserted the 
white people who needed help. Instead it was determined that Wayside 
Mission would minister to the whites and Camp Landon to the blacks. 3 
Thus the segregated South had in one sense, produced a segregated 
Voluntary Service unit. 

Simultaneous with the decision to work almost exclusively with black 
people and to become more directly and personally involved with 
people, Camp Landon determined that these objectives could be best 
accomplished by focusing the camp’s ministry on North Gulfport. Orlo 
Kaufman relates that much of the vision for the enlarged program grew 
out of discussions with James Lark, a black Mennonite, who visited 
Camp Landon late in 1952.4 Although Camp Landon continued to 
teach summer Bible schools throughout Harrison County, to distribute 
Christmas packages at Saucier, and to respond to other emergency 
needs throughout the county, in 1953 for the first time Camp Landon 
can accurately be described as a mission in North Gulfport. 

The hopes CPS men at Camp Bernard had expressed in 1945 of 
becoming a community recreation center were realized in October, 
1953, when Camp Landon leased a building in North Gulfport and 
designated it the Christian Community Center. This Center was the 
heart of the new mission to North Gulfport. Perhaps it seemed unusual 
for a VS project to operate a recreation center, but there can be no 
question about the importance of the Center in meeting a serious 
community need through the provision of wholesome recreation and the 
Christian witness of the Landon staff. Many children in North Gulfport 
simply roamed the streets at night; and before the Christian Community 
Center opened, only North Gulfport’s numerous night clubs lured them 
from the streets. The impact of many broken homes and low community 
moral standards was manifested in the children’s selfishness, inability to 
play together, and disregard of property. 5 Camp Landon hoped to meet 
these needs on two levels. First of all, the Center worked to build 
character by teaching sportsmanship, cooperation, and respect. The 
organized games at the Center aimed to keep children out of trouble and 
gradually instill new values in them. More importantly, the Center 
brought the children into close contact with the Landon staff. The 
Center provided the opportunity to practice Christian principles and to 
set good examples for the children. According to Orlo and Edna 
Kaufman, the volunteers demonstrated a tremendous maturity and real 
depth of love and concern in their relationships with the children. ® The 
Center program broke away from the superficial nature of the early 
Landon contacts with the children of North Gulfport, and some 
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children experienced a profound caring relationship which had been 
lacking even in their homes. 

In terms of numbers and expansion, the Center was a startling 
success. Harold Regier relates that from the first night the Center 
attracted a huge crowd: “The first night that we were there, I didn’t know 
if we would ever be able to live through it—it was such a noisy place. It 
was a block building, and you got a hundred kids in it wanting to see 
what was going on and it was bedlam.”’ At first the Center included only 
the front half of the building. The owner, Mr. Frank Bolton, lived in the 
back. A small lot next door was rented for outdoor activities. Early in 
1955 the Center began its first major expansion. Mr. Bolton purchased 
three more lots around the Center and leased two of them to Camp 
Landon. From April to November, 1955, Camp Landon constructed a 
house for Mr. Bolton on the third lot, and he leased the entire Center 
building to the Camp. In January, 1956, Camp Landon received a 
$5,000 gift and purchased the Center. 8 

Camp Landon organized many auxiliary and experimental programs 
through the Center. In January, 1954, about 200 books were placed ina 
small room in one corner of the Center. This became the first library 
available to blacks in North Gulfport. The library was very well used. 
During the first year the average attendance at the Center was about 
forty to fifty children, and the facilities were open every afternoon and 
four evenings a week.® Groups of children gathered to play basketball, 
shuffleboard, Ping-Pong, checkers, Sorry, marbles, or to swing and 
ride the merry-go-round. Basketball proved the most popular activity 
and soon a dozen balls were being worn out each year. In July, 1956, a 
morning program offered sewing, woodworking, and for younger 
children, finger-painting. Each year there were various special projects. 
In 1954 the children published a newspaper, The North Gulfport 
Gazette, which they sold in the community for five cents. The proceeds 
were used to pack boxes for shut-ins in the community. !° In 1957 ten 
high school boys and two VSers worked three Saturdays removing nails 
from used lumber to earn money to cement the Center’s basketball 
court.!! All of these programs fit well with Camp Landon’s efforts to 
encourage responsibility and fellowship among the children. 

By 1962 attendance at the Center had increased to fifty to seventy-five 
in the afternoons and one hundred fifty to two hundred at night. !2 In 
1964 three more lots were purchased, bringing the total owned by the 
Center to eleven.!3 Perhaps even more noticeable than the constant 
increase in attendance at the Center was the impact on the conduct of the 
children: 

The behavior at the Center when contrasted with its early 
operation, makes one rejoice. There is a marked contrast. We feel 
that many children have been saved from lives of delinquency and 


crime. This, of course, 1s not enough. Our burden now is to lead 
them to a vital interest in Christ. !4 
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Edna Kaufman recalls the thrill of watching a young child 
enthusiastically divide a small cookie to share with two friends. !5 This 
may not seem as concrete as a new privy, house, or school desk, but the 
overall impact on the community and satisfaction felt by the VSers was 
often much greater. 

A program as individualized as the Center must necessarily record a 
few failures along with the successes. There were several major 
problems. The Center offered much more to attract boys than girls (at 
least according to acceptable activities for each sex in the 1950s and 
1960s). The staff often struggled to discover attractions for the girls, who 
continued to go to night clubs where they could listen to music and 
dance. Dancing could not be allowed at the Center since it was not in 
accord with Mennonite standards at this time. !© The Center also found 
it difficult to attract the children from better families inthe community. 
Many of the children at the Center were rough characters with whom 
some parents did not wish their children to associate. In 1958 a small 
group terrorized the Center by taking equipment, disrupting games, 
fighting, and even slashing the tires of Camp Landon’s carryall. Six 
months later one of those involved was sentenced to three years in the 
state penitentiary for armed robbery. However, two of these boys later 
expressed their appreciation of the Center program and staff. !7 In 1965 
the Center staff was frustated when an attempt to organize a youth 
council to assist in planning Center activities failed. Meetings were not 
attended and the young people had not developed the responsibility and 
leadership that the staff had hoped.!8 In spite of a few individual 
disappointments the Center remained the heart of the Camp Landon 
program. It was through the Center that many other Camp Landon 
programs were publicized and organized. It was at the Center that Camp 
Landon got to know North Gulfport. 

A second phase of Camp Landon’s new mission to North Gulfport 
also involved becoming acquainted with the community. In 1954 several 
VSers conducted a community survey. They attempted to discover the 
population of North Gulfport, the community’s church membership, 
and potential needs which Camp Landon might meet. They mapped five 
hundred homes of the community and estimated the population at 
2,000. They contacted 315 homes containing 532 adults, 76 young 
people, and 474 children under age fifteen, and obtained the following 
church attendance statistics: !° 


Church Attendance Regularly Occasionally Never 
Adults 38% 36% 26% 
Youth 40% 45% 15% 
Children 56% 21% 22% 
Sunday School 

Adults 21% 23% 55% 
Youth 44% 31% 25% 
Children 54% 22% 24% 
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The results of the community survey and the contacts at the 
Community Center helped open the door to a greater spiritual ministry 
in North Gulfport. 


Administration and Personnel 

The Camp Landon unit also faced another turning point at the end of 
1953. Due to some confusion, the unit almost found itself without a 
sponsor. The MCC Voluntary Service program was experiencing 
financial problems and it later became a standard policy to discontinue 
programs which were not self-supporting. A reduction 1n personnel 
partially alleviated this problem in Gulfport in 1953. This was an 
additional factor in the decision to concentrate Camp Landon’s efforts 
on North Gulfport. However, Camp Landon remained a considerable 
financial burden since the unit itself did not produce much income. 
Moreover, it was also becoming common procedure for MCC to turn 
over special projects to various constituency groups after they were well 
established. 29 Nevertheless, what soon became standard procedures for 
MCC were not clearly understood or followed with regard to Camp 
Landon. 

Suddenly on October 21, 1953, Orie Miller of MCC informed John 
Thiessen of the General Conference Board of Missions that the time had 
come for MCC to terminate its VS project in Gulfport and that this 
would be done before the end of the year.2! The impetus for this 
proposal can be traced to the following resolution of the General 
Conference at its Portland meeting in August, 1953: 

We are grateful to God for the opportunity of a gospel testimony 
among other races especially the work among the Negroes of 
Gulfport, Mississippi, and other places and we recommend that the 
Conference express their interest and approval for the work and 
witness to the Negro race as carried on during the past Conference 
triennium and that the Conference encourage the Mission Board to 
continue and expand in this field of service as opportunities and 
circumstances permit. 2? 

This was evidently interpreted by Orie Miller as an offer from the 
General Conference to assume the administration of Camp Landon. A 
simultaneous letter from Glenn Esh of MCC’s VS program to Orlo 
Kaufman was much less urgent in its desire to end MCC involvement 
with Camp Landon, and he urged that no hasty action be taken and that 
the General Conference be invited to step into the program “as they wish 
to and whenever and wherever they felt led in that direction.” 23 
However, on December 19, 1953, the Executive Committee of MCC 
voted to close Gulfport. 

It is difficult to decipher these events in late 1953 froma few scattered 
letters, especially since the issues at the time appear to have been 
confused. MCC seemed to indicate that it could not carry the Gulfport 
project financially and the General Conference offered to help subsidize 
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the project. The General Conference was then shocked to discover that 
this was not the case and that MCC (or at least Orie Miller) really 
wanted to end all involvement with Camp Landon as rapidly as 
possible.24 A compromise resulted and MCC agreed to continue 
administration of the program and to provide $210 per month. The 
General Conference Board of Christian Service and Board of Missions 
contracted to provide $300 per month. This arrangement lasted three 
years until on January 1, 1957, the General Conference (GC) assumed 
complete financial and administrative responsibility for Camp Lan- 
don. ?5 

The change from MCC to GC administration had little visible impact 
on the Camp Landon project. In fact, one of the major strong-points of 
the Gulfport project was the harmonious relationship between the staff 
at Gulfport and both the MCC and GC central administration. The 
central administration always allowed the staff at Gulfport considerable 
freedom in designing its own programs. Periodic visits from Akron and 
later Newton for evaluation of the project kept the lines of 
communication open. Andrew Shelly, former Executive Secretary of 
the General Conference Board of Missions, explains that these visits 
were not to pass judgment on the various programs of Camp Landon 
but to understand the priorities for the purpose of intelligent decision 
making and budgeting.2° In practice this administrative arrangement 
eventuated in the Gulfport unit being essentially autonomous. The 
occasional visits from the central office kept the central administration 
informed of Camp Landon’s activities but perhaps did not allow 
sufficiently for planning and decision making. During the later years of 
the Gulfport project, the need for a local advisory board connecting the 
Newton and Camp Landon administrations was recognized. A board 
composed of various community leaders from North Gulfport would 
have had a capability for decision making which distance and 
unfamiliarity made impossible in Newton.’ Fortunately, the strong 
leadership of Orlo Kaufman gave the Newton office the confidence to 
allow major decisions to be made in Gulfport. Less able leadership or 
frequent changes in leadership would have posed serious difficulties 
under this administrative system. 

The General Conference administered Camp Landon jointly through 
the Board of Christian Service and the Board of Missions. This division 
of responsibility was rarely noticeable either at Gulfport or in Newton. 
Formally Orlo and Edna Kaufman and later Harold and Rosella Regier 
were employed by the Board of Missions while the VSers were 
responsible to the Board of Christian Service. However, Camp Landon 
never operated under the assumption that there were two bosses in 
Newton or two programs in Gulfport. 28 Perhaps the only real impact of 
this administrative structure was that it required the Gulfport staff to 
prepare two budgets and to keep two sets of books, but this division was 
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not evident in the actual Camp Landon program. Even in Newton there 
was no sign of tension or different philosophies between the Board of 
Christian Service and the Board of Missions. 2? The autonomous nature 
of the Camp Landon project would easily account for this since neither 
board was exercising the initiative in fomulating programs. Circumstan- 
ces never arose which made it necessary to designate one group as 
untimately responsible for Camp Landon. Even after the administrative 
reorganization which consolidated certain programs of the Board of 
Missions and the Board of Christian Service into the Commission on 
Home Ministries (CHM), it was not clear for several years which 
subdivision of CHM would eventually administer Camp Landon. 3 

The twofold administration of the Board of Christian Service and the 
Board of Missions reflected the dual composition of the personnel of 
Camp Landon. Director Orlo Kaufman and Assistant Director Harold 
Regier were permanent staff under the Board of Missions. Camp 
Landon required a combination of permanent staff and short term 
VSers. The permanent staff was necessary for planning and building up 
relationships with North Gulfport. Someone had to be familiar with the 
needs and people of North Gulfport. Nevertheless, the VSers were much 
more than simply a source of manpower. They often provided the 
insights and enthusiasm to grapple with new problems and issues. The 
constant turnover of personnel produced a continuing dialogue as new 
VSers arrived and gave the permanent staff the opportunity to explain 
and reexamine the Camp Landon program. 3! 

Orlo Kaufman believes that Camp Landon probably brought more 
benefits to the Mennonites who served there than to the people they 
served in North Gulfport. VSers often had very meaningful experiences 
which produced new outlooks not only on the problem of poverty and 
injustice, which they first encountered while at Camp Landon, but also 
on their own roles as Christian servants. 32 Moreover, the fellowship in 
living, working, and worshiping as a unit revitalized the meaning of faith 
and the church for many VSers. For most VSers this was their first 
acquaintance with blacks, segregation, and the South, and Camp 
Landon was very important simply as a learning center. While MCC 
administered Camp Landon, many VSers noted that this was their first 
exposure to Mennonites from other groups or areas. Unit members 
often seemed more surprised to learn about other Mennonites than 
about North Gulfport.33 Mrs. Carl M. Miller particularly recalls the 
thrill of “singing, fellowship and communion with God and with each 
other either in the back yard at camp or on moonlit evenings at the end 
of the West Side Community House pier.” 34 Early issues of Gulf Breeze 
describe the excitement and beauty of sunrise services on the Gulf or 
celebrations at “prayer-meeting” pier. Weekend trips to New Orleans or 
deep-sea fishing helped balance unit life as brief escapes from Camp 
Landon. 
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Work projects (winter and short-term) 
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Life at Camp Landon was not an unchanging, uniform experience. 
For example, each summer unit, just like each individual, had its own 
characteristics. The arrival of the summer unit and the beginning of the 
summer Bible schools for many years signaled the high point of the 
Camp Landon year. Until the mid-1960s when black churches began to 
provide their own Bible schools and teachers, fifteen to twenty new faces 
would appear and be welcomed into the Camp Landon family. After a 
few days orientation and the Bible school workshop, and often with 
considerable apprehension, the summer VSers would set out to teach 
perhaps the first black children they had ever met. Less than two weeks 
later and with all fears long vanquished, suddenly the summer VSer 
found he or she must leave his new friends and go on to a new Bible 
school or back to his home.35 In accepting this difficult role most 
summer units exhibited ability, maturity, and motivation that surprised 
the permanent staff year after year. There were only a few exceptions. 
One summer a girl admitted she entered VS to find boy friends and have 
a good time during the summer. Problems with dating and jealously 
resulted.36 Only one summer unit was particularly disappointing. 
Several girls were intent on spending as much time as possible with black 
boys on a social level. These girls arranged meetings with boys 
(demonstrating unacceptable behavior) without the approval of the 
staff and on one occasion were discovered riding around on the hood of 
their car. One girl later wrote that she was trying to wake the camp up 
from its lethargy and could take care of herself. She argued there could 
be no real witness or contact with people in North Gulfport except ona 
social level.37 Fortunately, most summer units proved much more 
mature and cooperative, and hundreds of good experiences overshad- 
owed these isolated problems. 

The character of the year-round staff at Camp Landon also changed 
as people came and left over the years. This aspect of history of Camp 
Landon, in particular, should be related on a personal level. Each 
person must narrate his or her ownstory of experiences, deepening faith 
or growth in Christian awareness, and goal achievement. 38 The Camp 
Landon program, especially during the last ten to fifteen years, allowed 
each VSer to put his or her particular gifts to work on projects of special 
interest within the general camp program. Often VSers would develop 
close ties to a particular family or child. Individual projects ranged from 
a story hour for preschool children or bicycle repair work to assisting at 
juvenile court. A few generalizations may be made about the changes in 
the characteristics of Camp Landon personnel. The reduction in unit 
size and shift from primarily male to female volunteers in the early 1950s 
have already been mentioned. Another major transformation occurred 
in the mid-1960s when the VSers arriving at Camp Landon were almost 
all married couples instead of the previously nearly all single volunteers. 
This resulted primarily from the availability of personnel, but there were 
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also some efforts to insure that Camp Landon had a mature staff. 39 

The reduction in male volunteers in the 1950s often meant that Camp 
Landon could not even supply its own needs for manual labor. This 
resulted in a new type of VS—winter short-term VS. On over fifteen 
different occasions between 1956 and 1970 a carload of four to five men 
from Moundridge, Inman, Buhler, or Hillsboro worked at Camp 
Landon for a week or two repairing camp facilities. These contributions 
met special needs beyond the capability of the now small Landon unit. 4 

The outgrowth of these developments was a gradual and subtle 
metamorphosis of the complexion of unit life. The sunrise services, trips 
to New Orleans, and other excursions continued but are much less 
frequently reported. The nightly volleyball games ended. Obviously a 
VS unit composed in 1950 of eight single men and six single women, in 
1956 of nine single women and three single men, and in 1965 of two 
married couples and two single women would exhibit changing social 
relationships. 4! Nevertheless, there seems to have been little alteration in 
the importance and closeness of fellowship among the unit members. 
The bond of mutual support in work and worship was above any 
variations in unit composition. Even during Camp Landon’s last year, 
when only two VSers remained, a small fellowship group with 
Mennonites in the community was an essential component of camp 
life. 42 


Youth Retreats and Fresh Air Programs 

Camp Landon’s ministry to North Gulfport was not limited to 
involvement at the Community Center. Two major new projects, the 
summer youth retreats and “fresh air” program, also endeavored to 
establish a closer and more intensive relationship with the young people 
of North Gulfport. Although the lack of an opportunity for black 
children to go summer camping had been recognized immediately in 
1945, Camp Landon took the first steps toward meeting this need in 
1952. In July, A. J. Neuenschwander, member of the General 
Conference Board of Missions, visited Camp Landon and suggested a 
retreat be planned for children contacted in summer and released time 
Bible schools. In November, Orlo Kaufman requested that the General 
Conference sponsor a retreat the following summer. He argued that this 
would help acquaint the General Conference leaders with the Gulfport 
project and with black Americans’ problems. The cost would be about 
fifteen dollars per child, and it was hoped that one hundred children 
would participate. 43 The General Conference Board of Missions agreed 
and the first retreat was held in 1953. Both the children and community 
leaders who participated received the project enthusiastically, and the 
program continued for over twenty years. 

The Camp Landon staff was initially disappointed when only thirty 
children instead of the projected one hundred applied for the first retreat 
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in 1953. This proved to be fortunate, however, since more children 
would have been impossible to manage. The camp was held during the 
first week in June at the Methodist Camp Grounds at Waveland, 
Mississippi. The camp activities included special morning and evening 
devotional services, morning classes on topics of interest to the children, 
and crafts and recreation in the afternoon. This remained the standard 
format for the retreats. This first year A. J. Neuenschwander, of the 
Wadsworth Mennonite Church, discussed the place of the church in 
people’s lives; Famous McElhaney, of the Gulfport Morning Star and 
Progressive Baptist Churches, taught a Bible study course; T. B. Brown, 
Mt. Bethel Baptist Church of Gulfport, led a section on courtship and 
marriage; and Gloria Turner, teacher at the 33rd Avenue Colored High 
School, taught a music class on singing and understanding hymns. “4 
Future retreats continued to combine Mennonite and local black 
leadership. 

A second retreat in 1954 was also a success but the third retreat in 1955 
had to be cancelled because an economic recession required most 
children to work that summer and few could afford the fee to attend. In 
1957 the administrative arrangements for the retreat were changed, and 
the Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance, an association of black 
ministers in the Gulfport area, became the sponsor of the project. 
However, Camp Landon continued to administer the program and the 
support of Camp Landon remained essential to the continuance of the 
retreats. Under this system the children continued to pay about half the 
cost of the camp while either a local church or Camp Landon would 
donate the remainder. Camp Landon continued to sponsor ten to fifteen 
children each summer in this manner. This new administrative 
arrangement attempted to encourage the participation of more children 
and to turn responsibility for the program over to the black churches. 45 

From 1957 to 1968 the retreat was held at Camp Pioneer at Jackson, 
Mississippi, except in 1965 and 1966 when the Sophie Sutton Assembly 
grounds at Prentiss, Mississippi, were used. The retreat program 
underwent a major transformation in 1969. The location of the camp 
was moved to Camp Friedenswald, Michigan. This transfer involved 
much more than a geographical shift. The North Gulfport youth were 
integrated into the regular Friedenswald camping program. Thus the 
activities were no longer planned or led by Camp Landon staff or North 
Gulfport ministers. More importantly, the black children lived and 
played with white children. For both races this was often a new 
experience. Percy Love, one of the counselors who accompanied the 
North Gulfport group in 1969, regarded the experiment as a wonderful 
success and valuable exchange of ideas among the children. 46 In part, 
the trips to Camp Friedenswald were an indication of failure. The 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance had not assumed responsibili- 
ty for the program, and the program became more than ever dependent 
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Fresh Air Program 


on Camp Landon. The retreat program ended with a final trip to Camp 
Friedenswald in 1974.47 

What did the retreat program mean to the 718 children who attended 
the twenty-one retreats? The Camp Landon staff listed four goals for the 
program: (1) A Christian commitment for those who have never made 
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one; (2) A reconsecration of Christians; (3) Develop the consciousness 
that Christ is to be the Lord of all of life; and (4) Promote personal 
holiness in thought, speech, habits and programs.*8 There are several 
testimonies to success in these areas. Luther Graves, a camper in 1954, 
wrote, “There is the pleasure of listening to wonderful instructors giving 
the teachings of God, and being close to nature (God) you get to realize 
his wonders. ... Tosum the retreat up ina few words, it is the best camp, 
retreat or any thing of that type I have attended.”4? Orlo Kaufman 
relates that nearly a year after the first retreat one girl looked back and 
saw the retreat as when she really became a Christian. °° A few years later 
he added that “three of the boys we sponsored made decisions to become 
Christians and three expressed interest in living better Christian lives.” 5! 
In spite of a few organizational headaches and occasional difficulties 
with particular children that must necessarily accompany a program of 
this type, the retreat program was a very successful part of Camp 
Landon’s outreach. Not only did all the children receive the benefits of a 
camping and fellowship experience which had formerly been totally 
denied to the black community, but also a few children can trace their 
decisions to live as Christians to their week at a retreat. 

The Camp Landon Fresh Air Program, which began in 1960, 
reinforced many of the strong points of the Youth Retreats. For years 
“fresh air” programs in Kansas City and Chicago had given children 
from urban areas the chance to live and work on a farm for a week or 
two. The Camp Landon version of this program hoped to offer much 
more than an acquaintance with rural life. Like the retreats, a “fresh air” 
program would allow for a more intensive and personal contact with 
children than even the Community Center. In 1957, Orlo Kaufman 
began to search for a project which would bring children from North 
Gulfport, who often came from broken or unhappy homes, into contact 
with a close, Christian family. *2 A “fresh air” program would meet this 
and several other goals by placing children from North Gulfport into 
Mennonite homes. Orlo Kaufman illuminates how the children would 
benefit: 


(1) They have often felt rejected and unwanted by white people. 
These experiences have created prejudices in them. Being able to 
live in a white Christian home could help remove some of the fear, 
suspicion and ill will which quite naturally follows experiences of 
prejudice. (2) Some of the children come from nominal or non- 
Christian homes. Living in a Christian home where there is love 
between parents, parents and children, regular Sunday School and 
church attendance and family worship could easily set a pattern 
they would want to establish in their own home. (3) It will give the 
children an opportunity to correct some misunderstandings about 
Negro people in areas where there is little contact with Negro 
people. 3 
Thus the benefits of the program would not run only in one direction, 
and the Camp Landon staff hoped that the Mennonite communities 
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which accepted guest children from North Gulfport would better 
understand the problem of discrimination and the meaning of equality. 

Through the Camp Landon Fresh Air Program, 274 children from 
North Gulfport traveled over a fifteen-year period to Mennonite 
communities in Kansas, South Dakota, and Ohio.54 These ten-to- 
fourteen-year-old children were matched with children of approximate- 
ly the same age in the host families. For about ten days they lived, 
worked, and played with their new families. Most attended their first 
white church service or had their first taste of family devotions. Perhaps 
more than any other project, the Fresh Air Program illustrates the trust 
for Camp Landon in the black community. The Camp Landon staff was 
always impressed with the willingness of parents to send their children 
into a strange situation hundreds of miles away. The children themselves 
were often quite nervous about the reception they might receive. Their 
situation made the anxieties of the host families seem trivial. The Camp 
Landon Fresh Air Program should be evaluated on a personal basis. 
Both meaningful and disastrous experiences would often occur on the 
same trip. Fortunately, Camp Landon recognized the need for precise 
evaluation, and nearly every summer both host families and guest 
children filled out detailed questionnaires about their experience. A few 
generalizations may be drawn from this source. 

The guest children were nearly unanimous in their enjoyment of farm 
life. Driving the tractor was often voted the greatest thrill (although on 
one occasion the tractor ended up stuck in a ditch). Milking cows also 
provided considerable excitement. One boy finally succeeded in 
extracting a thin stream of milk and shouted: “There it comes, there it 
comes,” when suddenly the cow decided to urinate and the child sat 
there in shock, now shouting, “Help, help, help!” However, the new 
experiences for the guest children went much deeper than farm life or 
their first taste of Zwieback. The experience of family devotions and 
simply eating and working together often made a profound impression. 
The reason for this is apparent only if one is familiar with the “typical” 
pattern of life in North Gulfport. Many children who made the trip were 
from broken homes, but even where this was not the case the children 
were unacquainted with what seem to be common or simple expressions 
of family unity or caring. For example, many children had never eaten 
meals with their family or on a regular schedule. Their mother would 
leave some beans on the stove and they could come in and eat whenever 
they were hungry. To a child something like eating together could bea 
very traumatic experience under these circumstances. On a few 
occasions the stay with a Mennonite family had some undesirable side 
effects—guest children would not want to go home or upon returning 
home would be unhappy and frustrated with their own families. °° It is 
impossible to discover if many children were motivated or able to 
change the life-style of their own families. It must have been 
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exceptionally difficult if the parents were only nominally Christian. 

Many children also mentioned that they had never before met so 
many white people who liked “colored” people. In fact, it was the first 
time they had met white people who did not call them “colored.” The 
children also attended their first white church service with their host 
family. One girl commented that the preacher in Kansas did not even 
preach but just talked. A picnic held by the church for the guest children 
often helped relieve some of the tension and homesickness. 

An overall evaluation of the impact of the Fresh Air Program on the 
children is difficult. Obviously most children enjoyed living on a farm 
and were impressed by the Christian family life and lack of prejudice due 
to race. How deep or meaningful this impression was is impossible to 
evaluate. Perhaps many were most excited by their first drive on a 
tractor or dive into a swimming pool. Nevertheless, when combined 
with other contacts with Camp Landon through released time or 
summer Bible school or at the Community Center, the Fresh Air 
Program allowed the children to experience what they were being taught 
in the most direct and caring manner possible. 

Camp Landon also intended that the Fresh Air Program would have 
a beneficial impact on Mennonite communities. Walter Juhnke, a host 
parent, observed, “When these kids first come, you work so hard trying 
to give them so much, and pretty soon you realize that it’s just turned 
around—you're gaining from the experience yourself—more than you 
ever realized you would.”56 Each year the host parents almost 
unanimously recommended that the program be continued. They 
believed it was particularly important for their own children to realize 
that race does not make a person inferior and that they could become 
close friends with black children. Several friendships were carried on by 
coi.espondence for years. Often children were invited to return to the 
same host family for a second year, but this was not allowed since the 
demand to go on the trip was so great that it would have been unfair for 
some children to go twice. Host parents were often surprised to find that 
the guest children were very polite—often more so than their own 
children. Many also commented on the guest children’s intelligence. Of 
course it is impossible to know what expectations the host parents had 
for the program, but their evaluation forms generally indicate a very 
satisfactory experience. There were a few exceptions. One family hoped 
to have the guest child work in their store during his visit and the child 
proved totally uncooperative. In an alarming case a guest child 
threatened to kill the host child with a butcher knife. There were 
numerous cases of bed-wetting. However, usually the host parents were 
informed of the guest children’s backgrounds and were very understand- 
ing. After 1964, Camp Landon’s evaluation of the Fresh Air Program 
became much more sophisticated. Host parents were asked not just to 
appraise the program itself but to help Camp Landon solve particular 
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personal problems of the guest children. The Camp Landon staff hoped 
the host parents could recognize aptitudes or problems which actually 
living with the child might illuminate more than contacts at the 
Community Center or in Bible schools. Most answers to the 
questionnaires appear too general to have been of much help, but this 
should not obscure the real value of the Fresh Air Program as an 
intimate link between North Gulfport, Camp Landon, and Camp 
Landon’s constituency. The values of this program clearly flowed in 
more than one direction. 

In 1965, 1966, and 1973 the Fresh Air Program collapsed due to a 
shortage of host parents. There was always a surplus of North Gulfport 
children who wanted to go, but it was much more difficult to locate 
twenty or more Mennonite families with children of the appropriate 
ages who were willing to become involved. Scheduling proved a 
problem since the Fresh Air Program could not conflict with harvest or 
other summer camps. Gradually the Fresh Air Program moved from 
one Mennonite community to another as the growth of host children or 
bad experiences reduced the number of host families available. No 
pressure was applied to induce volunteers since this could only have had 
adverse results.5’ Perhaps a better effort could have been made at long- 
range planning and advertising the program and its values to secure 
more host families. Word of mouth always insured the popularity of the 
program in North Gulfport, and in 1972 the program received perhaps 
the greatest possible recommendation when a young mother placed a 
special request that her child be allowed to make the trip just as she had 
twelve years earlier. *8 


Christian Education 

The Christian Community Center, youth retreats, and Fresh Air 
Program all aimed in part at a more direct and personal ministry to 
young people. This emphasis was also reflected in the area of Christian 
education with the rapid growth of a series of Bible clubs which 
supplemented the summer and released time Bible schools. Camp 
Landon organized the first Bible clubs at the Community Center in the 
spring of 1954. The groups met one night a week except during the 
summer when a break was required by Camp Landon’s heavy 
involvement with other activities. During the first year the clubs met at 
the Community Center but the noise of other children playing and lack 
of space made it necessary to transfer the program to Camp Landon. In 
1955, four classes of eight to twelve students each met at Camp Landon. 
The program remained small due to the inability to transfer larger 
numbers of children out to camp. Only sixth to eighth grade children 
could participate. 

The arrival of a bus at Camp Landon in March, 1960, had a major 
impact on the Bible clubs. By 1962 the program had expanded to 
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thirteen clubs for grade 7 through college age, and over 150 children 
participated. Camp Landon held seventeen clubs in 1965 and twenty 
clubs in 1968. Many community people now taught in the program 
which involved over two hundred children.5? What did the Bible clubs 
offer to make them so popular both among the children and with the 
Camp Landon staff? Perhaps the major factor was the level of 
commitment required of the children in the clubs. The children were 
required to be Christians or to express a strong interest in becoming 
Christian. The classes involved a strong sense of group unity and spirit 
as the children encouraged each other to grow in their spiritual lives. 
Often children gave moving personal testimonies. 

An entry in Rosella Regier’s diary on January 29, 1964, illustrates the 
level of sharing that sometimes took place in the classes. One of the 
members of her 9th and 10th grade class became pregnant. The baby 
died shortly after birth. After personal sharing and counsel, the girl 
came back to Bible class and shared her story. She told the girls how hurt 
her mother had been, how she avoided talking to anyone about it, how 
sorry she was about committing this sin, and wondering if God was 
punishing her by taking her baby from her in death. She pled with the 
girls not to have sexual relationships before marriage. Rosella writes, 
“For about five minutes she spoke while we sat spellbound by what was 
happening to us through her. Then she quit. I asked if there were any 
comments or questions or other observations. Before I could think, one 
of the girls spoke up with a statement which I had prayed would come. 
She first of all complimented (the person) on her courage to tell us what 
she did; then she assured her of her personal forgiveness and spoke for 
her classmates in inviting her back as a part of their group and as part of 
their class. The other girls joined in on their comments, and it seemed to 
me that here was the church in action—a really alive and forgiving 
community of people who cared about what had happened to one of 
their members.” An evening of discussion and group prayer quickly 
went by as the members shared love and experienced the healing of 
caring and forgiveness. ©? 

Like most other Camp Landon programs, the Bible clubs included 
opportunity for play and recreation, but the emphasis was on intensive 
Bible study and searching discussion periods. How would one answer 
the young person who asked, “The Bible says that Jesus loves 
everybody, Black and White alike. A person who has accepted Christ is 
to follow Christ’s example in his life. Then why do the Christian White 
people treat us Colored people as they do? Aren't they real 
Christians?” ®! The Bible clubs allowed the Camp Landon staff and 
young people to grapple with such difficult issues on a very personal 
basis. 

On several occasions young people from the Bible clubs planned 
special activities. In 1954 a group met twice a week and prepared to sing 
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at the homes of elderly and sick people in the community. © In 1955 this 
same group planned a one-day retreat with classes taught by local 
ministers. ® In 1958 a club aided in cleaning up Piney Woods School 
after a tornado. 4 Often these clubs met on a regular basis as fellowship 
groups. These young people not only encouraged each other in their 
Christian life and invited other young people to become Christians, but 
they also hoped to be a Christian witness and influence in the 
community. The sincerity and maturity of these young people are strong 
indications of Camp Landon’s success. 

Camp Landon ministered to young people of all ages. For several 
years a story hour was held for preschool children at the Community 
Center. The arrival of the bus in 1960 allowed this program to expand as 
the bus became a mobile classroom. Each morning the bus would park 
in a different location in North Gulfport, and during the week over 240 
children would come to listen toa VSer who had a special interest in and 
gift for this work. 

Camp Landon also had a unique interest in the education of college 
age young people. In 1954 Orlo Kaufman requested that funds be made 
available for a college loan program so that Camp Landon could 
continue to be of service to young people who had been involved in the 
various Camp Landon programs and were now graduating from high 
school: “I believe the next chapter in our Gulfport program should be 
the working out of a system to help these young people prepare 
themselves for Christian work.” 6 The appeal was granted, and over the 
next twenty years over twenty students received assistance from Camp 
Landon in financing their college education. Two major loans of $250a 
year were available.6? Camp Landon also encouraged young people 
from North Gulfport to attend Mennonite colleges. Through the efforts 
of Camp Landon, the Mennonite colleges, and personal contributions, 
Arthur Ray Coleman, and Charles and Dorothy Flowers attended 
Bethel; Milton Lee and Gwendolyn Turnbough went to Bluffton; Mary 
Louise Monroe, Annie Christian Ware, and Ethel Caldwell studied at 
Freeman; Patsy Flowers attended Rosthern Junior College; and Nathan 
Tims went to Elim Bible Institute.’ Several North Gulfport young 
people also lived with Mennonite families while going to high school. 
Carol Thomas lived with Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Voth and went to Goessel 
High School, Christell Carter lived with Mr. and Mrs. Richard Graber 
and attended Moundridge High School, and arrangements were made 
for Sarah Watson to go to Iowa Mennonite School.®? These young 
people had the opportunity both to live in a Christian home and to 
obtain a much better education than was possible in Gulfport’s 
segregated schools. Although the academic success of the college 
students aided by Camp Landon varied, the loans were a very small 
investment compared to the possible benefits of an additional year of 
education. Those who attended Mennonite colleges also had mixed 
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experiences, but several graduated to become teachers and one, Milton 
Lee, is a medical doctor. 

One aspect has been conspicuously absent from this study of Camp 
Landon’s involvements and that is mention of Camp Landon’s work 
with adults. The Community Center, Bible schools and clubs, retreats, 
and Fresh Air Program all ministered primarily to children. Only the 
early public health work and occasional emergency repair or welfare 
work for families aided adults. Adults were naturally more suspicious of 
white people’s motives and were very cautious in their relationship to 
Camp Landon. The Camp Landon staff struggled to design programs 
which would fit the camp’s objectives and attract adults.7° The 
increasing involvement of adults in teaching Bible clubs and summer 
Bible schools was an important success. Several adults also assisted at 
the Center. Camp Landon began its first Bible school for adults in 1957. 
The impetus for the project came from a mother whose children had 
been in a summer Bible school and who realized her children were 
teaching her about the Bible. She requested a class for parents. Eleven 
adults attended the first meeting and a regular class continued to meet. 7! 
In 1968 the class had divided into a women’s class with about twelve 
members and a men’s class with three to six who attended. The women’s 
group continues to meet today. ”2 

Several other early proposals for work with adults were not 
implemented. Orlo Kaufman suggested an “Institute on Family Life” in 
1953. Many youth problems resulted from the separation, immorality, 
or delinquency of parents. It was hoped that programs and counseling 
on husband-wife relationships, training young children, and guiding 
adolescents would indirectly aid Camp Landon’s work with young 
people. Camp Landon also speculated on methods to increase adult 
participation in local churches.’73 However, except for the adult Bible 
class, Camp Landon was not extensively involved with adults until the 
1960s. At this time, as we shall see in the next chapter, the impact of the 
civil rights movement increasingly permeated both the hopes of the 
black community and the outlook of Camp Landon. 
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Camp Landon 
and Civil Rights 


Background 

Thomas E. Johnson, a Southern Baptist minister, moved to Canton, 
Mississippi, in 1956 to become a white missionary among rural blacks. 
He started Sunday schools and distributed free clothing to the poor. 
Before long his children were ostracized and his eldest daughter required 
psychiatric treatment. After a barrage of eggs and stones on Halloween 
night, 1962, Johnson took his neighbor to court. The neighbor was 
acquitted and Johnson was charged and convicted of perjury in the case. 
Although the conviction was overturned, an eminent attorney who 
studied the records wrote, “If an instance such as this occurred to an 
American citizen in one of the Iron Curtain countries, all of us would 
rise up in righteous indignation. When it occurs right at our front door, 
we blithely turn our backs because the racial problem is involved.” ! 
Camp Landon’s work was in many respects similar to that of Rev. 
Johnson, although on a much larger scale. Rev. Johnson and others like 
him paid a high price for their commitment to the civil rights movement. 
Many blacks paid much more. Emmett Till, a fourteen-year-old black 
boy from Chicago, was lynched while visiting Mississippi in 1955 
because he allegedly whistled at a white girl. The register of martyrs in 
Mississippi is alarmingly long: Mack Parker, Clyde Kennard, Vernon 
Dahmer, and the Philadelphia trio of Chaney, Goodman, and 
Schwerner are only a few who reeeived national publicity.2 What did 
Camp Landon do as others marched and gave their lives for freedom? 
How did Camp Landon change in response to the civil rights 
movement? 
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Camp Landon never made the headlines for its involvement in civil 
rights and there was no desire to do so. However, Camp Landon came 
closer than it wished, or at the time realized, to gaining such publicity. In 
1966 it was revealed by investigator Donald T. Appell before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that Vincent Travis Purser, a 
White Knight of the Ku Klux Klan, had requested in 1964 that the Klan 
bomb or stink-bomb Camp Landon because of its involvement in civil 
rights. Purser was very uninformed about the activities at Camp Landon 
and his appeal was not granted.3 Determining Camp Landon’s role in 
the 1960s was a difficult and significant responsibility. Much of the 
previous work of the camp could have been destroyed, and it was the 
trust Camp Landon had built up within both the white and the black 
communities which allowed Camp Landon to play a role during the civil 
rights movement. 

There was no sudden alteration of Camp Landon’s goals or activities 
in the 1960s. Bible classes, summer camping, and the Center continued 
much as before. This resulted not from indifference or insensitivity to 
the civil rights movement, but from Camp Landon’s general objective of 
providing a Christian presence in North Gulfport. Camp Landon had 
always been sympathetic with the black community’s struggle for 
freedom and had always emphasized working with rather than for the 
black community. Consequently, as the volunteers at Camp Landon 
endeavored to strengthen the spiritual and moral lives of individuals, 
churches, and the community they had joined hands with North 
Gulfport’s black leadership. 

One should not infer from the structure of this study that Camp 
Landon had not been concerned with the civil rights of black people 
before the 1960s. Integration became a major issue facing the Gulfport 
project even before Camp Bernard opened in 1945. In January, 1945, 
seventy of the 125 CPS men at the Lymons, New Jersey, Veterans’ 
Hospital signed a petition requesting that the NSBRO cancel the 
opening of the Gulfport unit. They complained that the decision that the 
unit would not intentionally be interracial did not accurately reflect the 
position of the CPS men or peace churches on racial discrimination. 4 
MCC responded that the men to staff Camp Bernard were selected on 
the basis of their interest in Christian service and would serve black and 
white families indiscriminately. Dallas Voran, member of the Mulberry 
CPS unit, set down a comprehensive and reasoned response to the 
petition. He listed both the many harms of forcing the racial issue 
prematurely and the advantages of opening even an all-white unit: 


However, we do feel that the South is the greatest (not the only) 
field to work on the race problem and think that a great deal of 
good can be done by working within the existing pattern of 
segregation. While it seems to us that most of the work in the South 
must be done by Southerners of both races, Northern CPS men can 
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help not only through the work of the health project which is not 
discriminatory, but by the many small acts which quietly 
demonstrate their belief in the brotherhood of man and by 
supporting liberal white Southerners. 5 

Perhaps the description, “a quiet demonstration,” best describes 


Camp Landon’s thirty-year contribution to civil rights. A more active 
stance probably would have failed. Harold Martin responded to one of 
the petitioners that the Selective Service and Harrison County Health 
Department would not have approved an interracial camp. Only a week 
earlier a Gulfport bus driver was arrested and fined for not insisting on 
segregation. © 

During the first phase (1945-52) of the Mennonite mission to 
Harrison County, Camp Bernard and Camp Landon made their racial 
position known by serving whites and blacks indiscriminately. This was 
done, in part, to obtain the approval of white people so that they would 
allow the work with black people.’ The dual system of separate white 
and black shop, sewing, and other classes has already been discussed. 
This approach proved to be unacceptable even before the Wayside 
Mission took over Camp Landon’s work with white people. Camp 
Landon had attempted a few integrated activities in 1948. It sponsored 
an integrated softball game without incident. Occasionally the white 
and black shop classes met simultaneously. Although the immediate 
reaction was the withdrawal of only one family, Camp Landon soon was 
told that this sort of thing was not done in the South.’ While preparing 
to move from Camp Bernard to Camp Landon, the Girl Scout caretaker 
reminded the staff that “white people are not to help colored people.” 
For a few months until the move was completed, all work with black 
people ended.? Even Camp Landon’s transportation was a victim of 
segregation. The white shop classes rode to camp on the camp bus and 
the black classes in cars since the white parents would not allow their 
children on the bus if blacks also used it. !° 

Even though it would have been most beneficial to continue the work 
with both whites and blacks, financial problems and Southern 
standards made this impossible. Camp Landon was fortunate simply to 
be allowed to serve black people. Not all projects were even this 
successful. For example, Camp Landon attempted to opena Side Camp 
unit in June, 1948, at Tylertown, Mississippi. Several sites with needs 
similar to those in Gulfport had been considered and Tylertown was 
selected when housing was obtained at the Magees Creek School in 
Tylertown. Camp Landon made the necessary arrangements with local 
black leaders to begin a Bible school and other classes. On June 21, five 
Camp Landon members moved, and on June 22, they helped local black 
people can corn and peas. Suddenly the county sheriff arrived. He 
announced that Walthall County practiced absolute segregation, and 
ordered the Landon people to leave immediately. With tears in their eyes 
the new friends, both white and black, separated. Camp Landon 
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initiated discussions the next day with the most influentional white man 
in Tylertown but he was totally unsympathetic.!! Without the 
background of CPS and projects with white people, Camp Landon’s 
work with blacks in Harrison County might have been equally short 
lived. 

Camp Landon could never forget or escape from this social system 
within which it operated. !2 Even before the tension began to mount after 
the Supreme Court decision in 1954 on segregation in public schools, the 
community never let Camp Landon forget that segregation was its way 
of life. Each VSer at Camp Landon could probably cite several 
experiences where he or she and black friends had been refused services 
because of race. The bus taking children to Kansas for the “fresh air” trip 
was turned away from service stations and restaurants. Bible school 
teachers with their students were taunted by passers-by.!3 A Camp 
Landon staff person and a black friend were ordered out of a local drug 
store. '4 This constant awareness of discrimination perhaps reached a 
peak in 1959. Rachel Varnado, one of only two black VSers who served 
at Camp Landon, was in the summer unit. Suddenly the VSers were 
refused service at coffee shops, Dairy Queens, and filling stations. They 
could not go to the Goofy Golf or to other entertainments. Rachel, who 
was from Chicago, was not happy and did not like the South, although 
she enjoyed the life and people at Camp Landon. !5 

Camp Landon could never forget the dangers of this environment. 
Four highway patrolmen and an investigator from the State Sovereign- 
ty Commission visited Camp Landon in November, 1959. They wanted 
to know if Camp Landon taught integration and equality, who 
supported the unit, and where the unit members came from. It was later 
learned this was part of a statewide investigation into “communist” 
activities. 16 In 1964, Camp Landon learned of another investigation of 
the camp by the White Citizen’s Council, a statewide organization 
working against integration. !7 In July, 1968, after hosting an integrated 
Headstart dinner, Camp Landon received a bomb threat. Earlier that 
day a stranger had driven into camp and asked, “Is this where you teach 
those gorillas to read?” He had returned before the picnic but spotting 
the huge crowd fled in terror knocking down the volleyball equipment. 
The identities of the caller and intruder were discovered but camp staff 
decided not to press charges. !8 A few days later a highway patrolman 
noticed a car being driven erratically and stopped it. As the white boy 
driving the car explained that the cause of the problem was a 
transmission malfunction, the patrolman ordered the six black youths 
in the car to climb out and run back to North Gulfport. He then fired a 
shot over their heads. The boys’ parents protested and received a public 
apology. !9 These examples can only dimly illuminate the setting within 
which Camp Landon operated. Mississippi in the 1960s was deeply 
affected by racial tension, fears, and violence. 
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It is difficult to comprehend Southern segregation without having 
experienced it, for segregation is something that must be lived. Probably 
few Southerners could ever give an intelligent, reasonable answer to why 
they upheld segregation laws with such vigor. All disturbances of the 
system were blamed on outside agitators. Parents accused the Kennedys 
of forcing integration on the South. No wonder Mississippi school- 
children, who had overheard their parents, applauded the assassination 
of President Kennedy.2° One of the most imaginative headlines of ail 
time appeared in the Jackson Clarion-Ledger when Byron de La 
Beckwith was arrested for the murder of civil rights worker Medgar 
Evers: CALIFORNIAN IS CHARGED WITH MURDER OF 
EVERS. Descendant of an old Delta family, Beckwith had been born in 
California but had lived in Mississippi for thirty-eight years. ?! 
Undeniably these extremists were only a vocal minority, but for years no 
one dared to speak against them. Their views dominated the state 
legislature and captured the governor’s mansion in 1959 with the 
election of the demagogue, Ross Barnett. The State Sovereignty 
Commission, government-supported watchdog of segregation, once 
declared the Red Cross, Elks, Methodist Church, YWCA, and other 
groups subversive to the Mississippi way of life.22 These views were not 
absent in Gulfport. One resident observed that all the black people really 
wanted was to prosper in their own separate neighborhoods, schools, 
and churches: 


These are the desirable things they want, but will never get by laws, 
court edicts, threats, rifles, bayonets, or ill-advised committees. So, 
why don’t you good Negroes turn deaf ears to the agitating, 
mongrelizing, black and white communist hordes and demand that 
you be allowed to live your own happy segregated lives as Almighty 
God demands of you. ?3 

Segregationists frequently called upon Scripture to support their 


views, and Sunday morning was by far the most segregated time of the 
week. Obviously there was much for Camp Landon’s Christian witness 
to overcome. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that Camp Landon’s mission did not 
continue with white people. On the other hand, a more visible image 
within the white community might have brought the entire project toan 
end. Camp Landon always had a few silent supporters among white 
ministers, educators, and politicians in Gulfport, but most whites knew 
neither where Camp Landon was nor what Camp Landon did. 
However, the opposite was true in North Gulfport. There one would 
have had to look very hard to find someone who did not know about 
Camp Landon. ?4 


Reconciliation and Communication 


Our mission in Gulfport is to be God’s messengers. God’s message 
is urgently needed in times of relative quiet, spoken and lived out in 
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relatively calm, quiet ways. But God’s message will also sometimes 
pierce the relative quiet with disturbing, prophetic rumblings. And 
when the rumblings come, God’s message will certainly be urgently 
needed so that troubled waters may become healing waters. 2° 
Peter J. Ediger describes in this quotation a major aspect of Camp 


Landon’s role in the turbulent 1960s. The situation demanded 
peacemakers to bring about reconciliation between whites and blacks. 
James Silver recognized the pressing need for communication: “The 
melancholy truth is that neither race has been able to perceive clearly the 
attitude of the other. In the South as a whole, a scant few whites 
recognize that most Negroes simply do not accept the white concept of 
proper race relations.” 26 Camp Landon was ideally suited to serve in this 
situation and bridge gaps between the white and black communities. 
Much of Camp Landon’s early work had also served this goal. 

Harold R. Regier, assistant director of Camp Landon in the 1960s, 
explains this aspect of Camp Landon’s Christian presence: “Camp 
Landon has not been noisy about its role in working for better race 
relations. We have tried in the main to work quietly to express our 
Christian attitude by our presence, our ministry of concern, and our 
attempt to share in the struggles of the people.” 2’ Often the presence and 
concern of Camp Landon was noticed even if in very small ways. For 
example, once when the Camp Landon choral group was singing at the 
local hospital, the nurse who escorted them noticed that she could no 
longer hear the group and remarked to an office girl that the choir must 
have left by some other way. The office girl, who had observed the choir 
before, answered that they had gone to the black ward and remarked, 
“They are Mennonites. They don’t draw any race lines.”?8 Amos 
Croutch, an important supporter of Camp Landon from North 
Gulfport, perceived another advantage of the mere presence of the camp 
staff: “One very real benefit that has been derived in this community 
from the Camp Landon staff and its activities is to make people 
comfortable and at ease with white people.”2? He had learned that not all 
white people are superior or exploiters, and that white and black people 
can work together in good faith. This step is essential for racial progress. 

Camp Landon’s witness thus ran in both directions. Blacks and whites 
learned from the example set by the Camp Landon staff and programs. 
This more difficult role of serving directly as an intermediary between 
whites and blacks was also open to Camp Landon. Harold Regier 
observed that Southern whites are imprisoned by their prejudices every 
bit as much as the blacks. They also need understanding and love. Camp 
Landon could speak with blacks in encounters with white leaders. 39 An 
understanding relationship could be encouraged on both sides. The 
militant attitudes of some people could be tempered.3! Camp Landon 
thus had the opportunity to serve as an interpreter and peacemaker. 
Several special programs helped Camp Landon spread this Christian 
message. 
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Ministerial Alliance 





Sunday School Class of the Air 


Orlo Kaufman and Harold Regier were members of the Interdenomi- 
national Ministerial Alliance, the organization of black ministers in the 
Gulfport area. They were also members of the (white) Gulfcoast 
Ministerial Association. On several occasions they attempted to 
promote intercommunication between these two groups. This task was 
very difficult and slow and only partially successful. In 1960, the white 
group and the black group each appointed a subcommittee. These 
subcommittees were to meet together. But there was no success in 
getting the two associations together, and soon the subcommittees 
died.32 This effort was repeated late in 1962. Harold Regier was a 
member of a liaison committee of the white association which was to 
meet with a corresponding group of the black alliance. These 
subcommittees were successful in arranging a few joint meetings of the 
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ministerial organizations. Even these meetings disturbed many 
members of the white association. At the meeting when the white 
association approved the concept of meeting with the black alliance, the 
motion to this effect was withdrawn and agreed to by common consent 
for fear that the press might discover the action if it were official. 33 The 
ministers held a few joint meetings, but the discussion was limited toa 
few innocuous doctrines and did not deal with the racial issue at all. A 
plan for meeting together regularly was not adopted, and after a few 
sporadic meetings the groups continued their separate ways. 34 That the 
Camp Landon staff had very little success in promoting dialogue 
between white and black ministers resulted not from a lack of effort but 
from the nearly impossible nature of the task itself. 

The involvement of Orlo Kaufman and Harold Regier as members of 
the black ministerial alliance was much more significant than the 
attempts at communication between the two ministerial groups. The 
black ministers were among the major supporters of Camp Landon’s 
work, since a major emphasis of Camp Landon was to strengthen black 
churches. Each summer Bible school usually operated through a black 
church. The retreat program was administered in the name of the 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance. The relationship between 
Camp Landon and the black ministers often ran both ways with each 
group supporting the other. Camp Landon provided the impetus, 
personnel, and finances to implement programs which the black 
ministers favored but lacked the resources to execute. 

A very important effort of this type was the Sunday School Class of 
the Air. On November 11, 1957, Camp Landon signed a contract with 
local radio station WGCM for a weekly, fifteen-minute program on 
Sunday mornings. Rev. T. B. Brown, pastor of Mount Bethel Baptist 
Church, was the speaker. Rev. Brown had worked with Camp Landon 
from the beginning with Bible schools and the retreat program. 
Although Camp Landon financed the program, the official sponsor was 
the Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance. 35 On December 15, 1957, 
the Alliance voted to promote Sunday school manuals in their churches 
which would be coordinated with the lesson on the Sunday School Class 
of the Air. Camp Landon prepared, mimeographed, and graded the 
manuals each month. The manuals consisted of eight to ten pages of true 
and false, fill in the blank, and discussion questions over the month’s 
Bible verses. Initially 500 manuals were printed, but two years later the 
number had dropped to 240, and by the end of the third year the 
production of manuals ended. The manuals probably never received the 
support and recognition they required to be successful. To prepare, 
distribute, fill out, return, grade, and redistribute the manuals was a 
major operation and needed special promotion through the black 
churches. 36 Although this aspect of the program failed, nevertheless, the 
Sunday School Class of the Air itself proved to be a major success. The 
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adult education it provided filled a major gap in the Camp Landon 
program. 

Rev. Clay, another black minister, replaced Rev. Brown as speaker on 
the Sunday School Class of the Air when Rev. Brown moved to Jackson 
in early 1959.37 In October, 1961, Harold Regier became the speaker 
although the Ministerial Alliance continued as the formal sponsor. 
Camp Landon continued the program until the Regiers left in 1970. 
However, the Ministerial Alliance recognized the value and popularity 
of the program and has continued to sponsor a new speaker, Rev. Harry 
Tartt, who had occasionally substituted for Harold Regier. 38 

Harold Regier described the Sunday School Class of the Air as filling 
his need to have a soapbox: “I have tried to translate the relevancy of 
Scripture to life in Mississippi this decade. .. . Itisa weekly opportunity 
to inspire, to instruct, to challenge, and to call for commitment.” 39 Here 
was a channel of communication which led to both blacks and whites 
and provided the opportunity “to say something strong enough and 
worthwhile enough to do some challenging.” 4° Many people listened 
and many were challenged. On several occasions people voiced 
disagreement. The broadcast of June 16, 1963, titled “God in the Courts 
of Justice,” received four to five unsympathetic calls. Regier related the 
lesson of Psalm 72:1-4 and Psalm 82 to the tragic murder of civil rights 
worker Medgar Evers earlier that week and to Governor Wallace’s 
refusing admission to black students at the University of Alabama. 
Regier argued the need for constructive change in race relations. Only 
definite steps forward would insure a peaceful solution and make 
demonstration unnecessary: 

I plead with you, my fellow citizens of Gulfport. Let’s solve our 
racial tensions honestly, fairly, and squarely. Under NO circum- 
stances let there be violence from EITHER side. Let the differences 
be resolved around the conference table. Let them be resolved ina 
spirit of Christian love. 4! 

Regier’s messages often dealt blows directly to the alleged scriptural 
supports of segregation. On January 24, 1965, he drew a comparison 
between the ancient Jewish pharisaical tradition and modern Southern 
tradition in a lesson on Matthew 8 and 9 entitled, “Christ Arouses 
Opposition.” Regier cited the contemporary example of a black man, 
Ashton Jones, who was arrested and fined $1,000 and eighteen months 
in jail for attending a white church and asked: “Can you imagine Jesus, 
who invited all to come to Him, to stand at your church door and turna 
Negro away who was seeking Christian worship and fellowship? Can 
you imagine Jesus, who called this despised tax collector to the highest 
office of apostleship, to ferret out the menial jobs with menial wages for 
the Negro? God help us!” Regier called for those in Gulfport to speak 
out against the Southern tradition. He called for discipleship to Christ: 
“Will you turn away from Him, or will you with new determination and 
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courage follow the footsteps of our master in obedience? Such is the 
challenge that faces you and me.” 42 A white minister, Rev. Greenwood, 
responded by spending three hours in Regier’s office attempting to 
persuade Regier that he was wrong and must recant. When Regier 
remained unconvinced, Rev. Greenwood purchased radio time for 
rebuttal. Rev. Greenwood argued that the Southern white man loved 
the blacks and outside agitators caused all the strife. White and black 
men had equal opportunity and equal wages. His central theme was that 
Regier’s message would lead to one world church and one world 
government, and God wanted mankind divided: “If God had wanted us 
all to be just alike, I’m sure he could have made us all one color, he’d 
have made us all just alike. But listen, God brought about the division, 
the Apostle Paul preached and practiced: I believe you and I ought todo 
the same thing today.” 43 Greenwood’s inability to comprehend the issue 
of discipleship and his misinterpretation of the black people’s economic 
conditions and feeling were so obvious that Regier determined no reply 
to such an extremist position would be necessary. 

Other broadcasts called for an end to violence in our society. Ending 
the killing in Vietnam, violence on television, and crime on our streets 
would require a change in attitudes and values. 44 Some lessons stressed 
the importance of what parents do and say in molding the values and 
lives of their children.45 The message producing the greatest overt 
reaction followed the death of Martin Luther King, Jr., on April 7, 1968. 
Regier castigated the many eulogies and calls to law and order as 
insufficient: 

The most important message, and this is what I feel compelled to 
speak about this morning, is that we pledge to work, with 
unprecendented courage and haste, to realize the goals of the dream 
for which Dr. King gave his life. If we mean it that the violence 
which took Dr. King’s life dismays us; if we seriously want to avoid 
riots which destroy and hurt everyone—white and Negro; then, we 
must put our energies to the task of the realization of the dream of 
which Dr. King so often spoke and for which he so untiringly 
worked. To do less than this, makes all our words a mockery. 46 

The station received approximately twenty calls after this 
broadcast—all were negative except a few requests for a copy of the 
manuscript. The station announcer grew worried and requested a patrol 
from a nearby air base to watch Camp Landon for a week.4 It is clear 
that Regier achieved his goal of stimulating people. Moreover, these few 
outbursts of disagreement represent only a minute fraction of the 
response to the Sunday School Class of the Air. Many black Sunday 
school classes would begin their discussion eack week with Regier’s 
message. The black community expressed constant appreciation and 
support. Once after Regier led a closing prayer at a meeting, a shout was 
heard: “That’s the voice I hear every Sunday morning.” 4 Regier also 
received occasional supportive calls from white people. WGCM was the 
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major local station and had a wide listening audience among both whites 
and blacks. Through this means the message and challenge of Camp 
Landon on civil rights reached many who otherwise would have 
remained unenlightened. 

Camp Landon also expressed its views on civil rights more directly. 
One problem in the South was the few voices raised against oppression 
and injustice. Orlo Kaufman and Harold Regier often wrote to 
condemn prejudice or to encourage those who dared to speak out 
against the system. Several letters on July 9, 1964, commended hotels in 
Jackson for registering blacks in accordance with new civil rights laws. 49 
Orlo Kaufman congratulated Governor Paul Johnson of Mississippi for 
not following George Wallace in opposing school desegregation. 5° 
President Johnson, Billy Graham, and J. Edgar Hoover all received 
letters from Camp Landon. *! More important were the many letters to 
local officials. Harold Regier criticized the Gulfport Daily Herald for its 
refusal to print wedding and engagement pictures of blacks. The failure 
of the local hospital to address black patients as Mr., Mrs., or Miss was 
pointed out.52 For example, an impressive letter called on Mayor R. B. 
Meadows of Gulfport to begin constructive action to alleviate local 
grievances. 3 Most of these letters were ignored or received noncommit- 
tal responses. Nevertheless, they met the need of the Camp Landon staff 
to speak out, and perhaps a few people appreciated the encouragement 
or were stimulated to think about their position. 

Much of Camp Landon’s work for reconciliation and communication 
was not formally organized into a program. Often the Camp Landon 
staff visited local black churches. They met the people who listened to 
the Sunday School Class of the Air or whose children attended Bible 
schools or the Community Center. They grew to understand and 
appreciate the emotionalism of the black worship services which so 
often shocked VSers. Often Orlo Kaufman and Harold Regier 
participated in the services or received preaching invitations.>4 Camp 
Landon and the black community both esteemed these contacts. Harold 
and Rosella Regier sponsored private, interracial dinners in their home. 
They invited a few white and black couples who would have like 
interests. Some people rejected the invitations, but those who came had 
a good time. These very quiet affairs were unusual since they brought 
blacks and whites from the community together. Perhaps the only other 
interracial involvement of this nature by Camp Landon was in the joint 
meetings of the two ministerial groups.>° The South would never allow 
Camp Landon to bring whites and blacks too close together. Yet the 
mere presence of Camp Landon possessed great significance as Harold 
Regier explains: 

As a ministry of presence and involvement, we have tried to 


demonstrate our Christian convictions through positive Christian 
living and attitudes both in the Negro community and in the white 
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communities. As a whole, we have been accepted by both. 
Naturally this is not 100 percent possible. Yet, we have felt that as 
we keep lines of communication open between people of various 
persuasions there will result greater opportunity for a responsible 
reconciliation which must, and we hope and pray will, come 
between people of diverse racial background. 56 

One cannot measure the impact of Bible schools, the Center, retreats, 


the Fresh Air Program, and other activities in spreading God’s message 
of equality and love or in encouraging these attributes in North 
Gulfport. What did Camp Landon do for North Gulfport as a 
community? On a personal level it meant that some black people 
through Camp Landon had a few white friends and realized that some 
white people really cared for and sided with black people in their 
struggle. Many activitites which ministered to individuals and 
strengthened the black churches have already been mentioned. These all 
had a more general impact on the community. In addition, Camp 
Landon in the 1960s instituted several new programs which worked with 
North Gulfport as a community. 


Community Advocacy 

A change in Camp Landon’s philosophy of service occurred in the 
early 1960s. This transformation was even more gradual and 
inconspicuous than that of 1953. No changes in personnel or major new 
programs marked this shift. In September, 1961, Orlo Kaufman 
outlined three possible directions for Camp Landon. First, Camp 
Landon could continue the present program without giving local 
leadership any voice in its future. Secondly, programs could be turned 
over to local leaders as they became qualified. The third alternative, 
which was favored by Kaufman, would be for Camp Landon to work 
with some local organization and share administration and responsibili- 
ty for programs.>5’ Throughout the 1960s Camp Landon moved in the 
direction of the second alternative. Local volunteers increasingly taught 
in summer Bible schools and Bible clubs. However, Camp Landon also 
worked for the third alternative. The Interdenominational Ministerial 
Alliance cooperated with the Camp Landon Retreat Program and 
Sunday School Class of the Air. The major effort in this area was 
through the North Gulfport Good Deeds Association. 

The Good Deeds Association was organized in the early months of 
1961, but the history of the project begins much earlier. In 1953 Ethel 
Jane Krehbiel, a VSer from Eden Mennonite Church, and a group of 
black young people established the Good-Deed Club. This group met 
and prayed together to get comfort and help in their Christian living. 
They also made quilts which they sold. The proceeds went to help 
refugees in Jordan, poor children abroad, and local poor people. Ethel 
Jane had a unique gift of relating to young people, and her friendship 
and Christian example made a deep impression on them. This special 
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fellowship came toa tragic end on August 21, 1956, when Ethel Jane was 
killed in a car accident after visiting her sister in Maryland. 58 Since Ethel 
Jane had always hoped a swimming pool could be built for the children 
of North Gulfport, a memorial fund was established for this purpose. 
This project became the primary purpose of the Good Deeds 
Association. 

Although the impetus for the Good Deeds Association came from the 
swimming pool project, many people hoped the Association would 
serve a much broader purpose: “to bind together interested citizens and 
members of the Camp Landon unit to render in the community good 
deeds and services in an effort to aid in the development of healthy, well- 
balanced, and responsible citizens who know how to live together as 
members in a Christian Democratic community.”5? The community 
responded enthusiastically to Camp Landon’s suggestion that such an 
organization be formed and officers were elected on March 8, 1961: 
Harvey Evans, president; John Bennett, secretary; and Orlo Kaufman, 
treasurer. ® In September, 1961, the Association purchased four lots 
and a partially completed building near the Community Center. Raising 
funds to construct the swimming pool proved a great challenge. 

The first accomplishment of the Association was not a swimming 
pool but a library. Half the Association’s new building became a thrift 
shop to raise money for the pool, but the other half became the new 
home of the small library Camp Landon had maintained in the 
Community Center. The noisy, cramped environment of the Center was 
not well suited to a library. The new library was dedicated April 28, 
1963. It contained over 1,000 books and during the first year had 337 
patrons with an average circulation of 334 books per month. This was 
still the only library facility for the black community. ®! 

The $12,000 price for a swimming pool of the desired size was much 
larger than expected. The Association had assets of $5,000 and twenty- 
eight members, who had contributed a required $100 fee, in 1964. Much 
of this money came from the Krehbiel Memorial Fund and at the 
current rate of accumulation the pool could not be financed for over a 
decade. Thus a special campaign for funds began. Part of this effort was 
a choir trip from North Gulfport to Kansas. The twenty-member black 
choir performed at seven Mennonite churches before a total audience of 
over 3,000. Harold and Rosella Regier accompanied the group which 
received over $1,500 in offerings. Over $500 went into the swimming 
pool fund. °? A loan of $5,000 enabled construction to begin in 1965, and 
on August 29, 1965, 400 to 500 people attended the dedication 
ceremony. During the few weeks the pool was open that summer up to 
150 children swam each day. 63 

On March I, 1970, the Good Deeds Association assumed administra- 
tive responsibility for operating the Community Center. Camp Landon 
leased them the property for $1.00 per year, and the Association 
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received enough money from the United Fund to manage the Center. ®4 
The Association has quite capably carried out this task and agreed to 
purchase the Center in 1973. The price was set at $15,000 with $5,000 to 
be deducted for certain improvements in the facilities. The Association 
paid $3,000 and committed itself to paying the balance at $100 per 
month. ® 

The Good Deeds Association was a Camp Landon project, but it was 
also an effort to encourage local initiative and responsibility. In this 
respect the project was only partially successful. It required many years 
for the Association to become self-sufficient and Camp Landon on 
several occasions had to step in to keep the organization alive. Without 
the support from the United Fund, the Association probably would 
terminate its operation of the Center. The Association has initiated no 
projects on its own. Furthermore, the Association has never achieved a 
broad base of support in the community. In spite of ending the $100 
membership fee, the group has remained a small elite. Nevertheless, 
one must not underemphasize the contributions of the Good Deeds 
Association. The dedication of several individuals helped insure the 
swimming pool would be a success. The Association assumed operation 
of the Center when it was no longer practicable for Camp Landon to 
continue full support. Today the ministry through the Center continues 
after Camp Landon is gone. Perhaps all the visions of Camp Landon 
and some members of the Good Deeds Association have not been 
realized, but the Association is an important asset to the community. 
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The most visible improvements in North Gulfport during the 1960s 
resulted from massive, federally-funded, anti-poverty programs. The 
Camp Landon staff also played an important role in this area. 
According to guidelines of the Office of Economic Opportunity each 
local committee administering federal funds had to be integrated. When 
North Gulfport looked for sympathetic white people to fulfill this 
requirement, Orlo Kaufman and Harold Regier were the obvious 
choices. Harold Regier was elected treasurer of the 45-member Harrison 
County Civic Action Committee which administered the entire Civic 
Action Program (CAP) including Headstart and Neighborhood Youth 
Corps.’ Orlo Kaufman was on the bylaws committee of CAP. 68 Harold 
Regier also served on the advisory committee to the Systematic Training 
and Redevelopment Program (STAR). This program taught basic skills 
such as reading, writing, and bookkeeping to adults. 6? Camp Landon 
was by no means essential to the obtaining of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars through these various programs. Others provided the leadership, 
but Orlo Kaufman and Harold Regier assisted with the committee 
work. These federal programs often complemented the efforts of Camp 
Landon. They did things Camp Landon had done ina very small way for 
many years to improve the physical side of life in North Gulfport. The 
hopes engendered by economic progress further sustained the spiritual 
ministry of Camp Landon.’ 

North Gulfport also organized a community Credit Union in 1966. 
Harold Regier served on its credit committee and Orlo Kaufman on its 
education committee. This project had several important objectives in 
addition to providing low-interest loans to the community. Classes 
taught poor people the skills necessary to spend their money efficiently. 
A local bank staffed by community people would encourage saving. 7! 
Orlo Kaufman had long administered a special loan program through 
Camp Landon to encourage similar objectives. People applied to Camp 
Landon for small loans to meet emergency needs. Kaufman hoped to 
teach people how to manage their finances and to be responsible. This 
involved encouraging people to repay loans on schedule. Thus he 
persisted in his efforts to recollect overdue loans in order to impel people 
to accept this responsibility. 72 Like the federal anti-poverty programs, 
the credit union met needs Camp Landon had long recognized but had 
been able to mitigate only on a very small scale. 

Camp Landon had always operated on the assumption that any 
human want fell within the purview of Camp Landon’s outreach. In 
addition to the large, regular programs, Camp Landon served as an 
emergency center ready to respond to spiritual and physical needs. By 
the mid-1960s the Camp Landon program was returning to the diversity 
and flexibility which characterized the early VS work before 1953. 
During the early period this resulted both from the availability of 
manpower and the lack of a single, precise objective. Camp Landon met 
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obvious physical needs by repairing churches, schools, and houses and 
spiritual needs through released time and summer Bible schools. 

After 1953 new programs concentrated ona more direct and personal 
ministry to North Gulfport. One goal of these programs was for Camp 
Landon to “lose itself’ in the community.73 In other words, Camp 
Landon hoped local groups and individuals would assume responsibili- 
ty and become involved in projects Landon started. This goal was 
realized to a great extent. Summer Bible schools transferred into the 
hands of local churches; the Good Deeds Association took over the 
Community Center; community people helped teach Bible clubs. The 
impact of federal anti-poverty programs in areas where Camp Landon 
formerly operated alone has been mentioned. Several questions arise 
from all this success. Had Camp Landon worked itself out of a job? 
What areas of service remained for Camp Landon in the community? 
Perhaps these issues required more study than they received in the 
mid-60s. 

Reading this chapter up to this point, one might wonder if Camp 
Landon was still a VS unit. The Ministerial Alliance, Sunday School 
Class of the Air, Good Deeds Association, federal anti-poverty 
programs, and loan programs were all involvements primarily of Orlo 
Kaufman and Harold Regier. Furthermore, the released time Bible 
school program had ended and other programs previously staffed by 
VSers had been assumed by the community. Organizing and 
accompanying the Fresh Air Program trips and retreats were also 
mainly responsibilities of the permanent staff. 74 There were still four to 
six VSers at Camp Landon in the 1960s. What were they doing? 

In 1964 Camp Landon began a community clean-up campaign. The 
project was jointly sponsored by Camp Landon and the Good Deeds 
Association. Four Kansas Mennonite churches donated a tractor, a 
pick-up truck, a scoop, and a bush hog. Clearing empty lots of weeds 
and debris and hauling trash away occupied a few VSers for several 
months. 75 Camp Landon also continued to emphasize home visitation 
as an important way for a VSer to meet and help people on a personal 
basis. VSers visited the parents of children in their Bible classes. 
Conversation ranged from groceries and housekeeping to prayer and 
Bible study. Parents would be invited to participate in the adult Bible 
classes or other Camp-sponsored activities.76 A similar ministry was 
carried on among people receiving welfare. A VSer could build up a 
close relationship with a small number of families who required 
additional aid or instruction in management. Often people required 
transportation to go shopping or to see their doctor. Camp Landon 
might supply particularly needy families with additional clothing. This 
welfare work never constituted a formal, structured program. Instead 
each VSer made her own contacts and carved out her own niche. Many 
very close relationships with people in North Gulfport resulted. 7’ 
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Cleanup campaign 


Naturally this welfare work and the supervision of children at the 
Center involved a lot of personal counseling. Camp Landon also 
provided counseling in special areas. The loan program helped people 
with finances and management. When the war in Vietnam began, young 
men received special instruction on the draft and nonresistance. On 
several occasions a group of young men attended a Pre-Draft Boot 
Camp at Watonga, Oklahoma. All the men involved believed this was 
an important learning experience, and they gained new respect for the 
conscientious objector position. Several of them were disappointed 
because they received the impression that the Mennonite men became 
COs not from personal convictions but due to pressure from their 
parents and churches. Camp Landon personnel were also somewhat 
disappointed since only one North Gulfport man, Robert Youngblood, 
registered as a CO.78 The Mennonite position of nonresistance never 
proved popular in North Gulfport. Perhaps this resulted from the 
stronger than average militarism in the South. Moreover, within this 
environment black men believed they could achieve equality through 
the military. 79 
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Throughout its history, Camp Landon responded to cries for help in 
emergency situations. In August, 1969, after hurricane Camille 
devastated the Gulf Coast, thousands of people called for assistance. 
Over 650 men from Mennonite Disaster Service (MDS) responded 
within a month, and in January, 1970, it moved its headquarters to 
Camp Landon. Although relatively few people were injured in North 
Gulfport, many buildings were destroyed. Both the Community Center 
and the Good Deeds Association Library were unroofed. The library 
was a total loss. From August, 1969, until April, 1970, Camp Landon 
devoted most of its time to repair work, again demonstrating that it was 
prepared to work with North Gulfport in alleviating whatever problems 
the community might face. 8° 

Camp Landon’s last major program also illustrates this willingness to 
step in wherever assistance was needed. In 1966 the principal of the all- 
black North Gulfport school requested that Camp Landon locate some 
white teachers so that the faculty might be integrated.8! Camp Landon 
could not obtain anyone for the 1966-67 school year but for 1967-68 
Lena Reimer and Willard Ebersole agreed to teach in North Gulfport. 
They were the first white teachers in a black school in the county. Miss 
Reimer and Mr. Ebersole were not in VS but were closely associated 
with Camp Landon. The first VSers to serve as full-time public school 
teachers began in the fall of 1970.82 During the last six years of Camp 
Landon this remained the primary involvement of the VS unit. These 
VSers also assisted with evening Bible clubs and recreational activities 
and helped with the summer programs, but their real purpose was 
teaching elementary school in North Gulfport. 

Teaching school full time proved to be a very satisfactory VS 
experience. The job was challenging and often the learning conditions 
seemed impossible. There were discipline problems, a lack of student 
motivation, poor school supplies, parents who did not care, and a 
constant turnover of teachers. The VSers had something special to offer 
in this situation. Unlike some other teachers, they really cared about 
their students and tried to develop a loving relationship in the 
classroom. One VS teacher, Carol Wiebe, explains her goals: “If the 
children, through our discussions and Christian stories, develop more 
respect for themselves, others, and God, then maybe conflict will 
decrease proportionately. So important is their finding a sense of self- 
worth.” 83 At first, greeting rows of all-black faces every morning was a 
difficult experience, but one soon forgot that the faces were black. The 
sense of working as a unit and the support among the other VSers helped 
smooth the shocks of the first rough experiences. 

There was perhaps one incongruity in all of Camp Landon’s efforts 
toward a direct and personal ministry to North Gulfport after 1953. 
Work through the Center, schools, community organizations, or home 
visitation brought the staff into very close relationships with individuals 
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and the community. Yet the unit members continued to live in the all- 
white environment of Camp Landon several miles outside North 
Gulfport. On several occasions the staff discussed the issue of whether 
Camp Landon could better serve North Gulfport by the unit’s residing 
in the community. This was a major topic studied by Peter J. Ediger on 
his evaluation trip to Gulfport in 1963. He discovered both advantages 
and disadvantages. Living in North Gulfport would be a clearer 
demonstration of the unit’s identity with the community. One could 
then speak with more validity on community problems. Moreover, it 
would be easier for community people to contact and relate to Camp 
Landon staff. Nevertheless, several black leaders who were questioned 
had never even considered this an issue and doubted if it would help the 
work. It could also create barriers in working with the white 
community. 84 The decision was made that Camp Landon would remain 
open, but that individual unit members might move to North Gulfport if 
and when they felt comfortable in doing so. After finishing their term of 
VS in 1965, Irvin and Lillian Enns decided to move to North Gulfport. 
They continued their work at Camp Landon by teaching Bible clubs and 
supervising at the Center.85 The first VSers to live in North Gulfport 
were Roger and Judy Krehbiel in 1966. Roger served as director of the 
‘Center and thus was able to live near his work.8* Harold Regier had 
moved his personal study into North Gulfport in 1965, and the Camp 
Landon offices were located there in 1967. These changes did not 
produce a sudden flood of new business, but traffic slowly increased as 
people made use of the increased availability of camp personnel. These 
facilities also benefited camp personnel who could now operate in a 
more businesslike manner. The Harold Regiers were making arrange- 
ments to reside in North Gulfport just before they terminated their 
assignment at Camp Landon.8’ The balance Camp Landon achieved 
with some personnel and activities in North Gulfport and others at camp 
was probably the best alternative. To have found comparable facilities 
in North Gulfport would have been far beyond financial reality. Camp 
Landon continued to provide a welcome retreat for unit members. 


Mennonites and Race Relations 

John Bennett, a young black schoolteacher in North Gulfport, who 
worked quite closely with Camp Landon at the Community Center and 
in the summer camping program, was shocked once when a group of 
young Mennonites descended upon Camp Mennoscah (Murdock, 
Kansas) with WATER PISTOLS: I was under the impression that in 
ALL pacifist Mennonite circles, guns of any sort were taboo. One of the 
counsellors said to me: ‘I thought that ALL Negroes ate watermel- 
on.’ ”’88 How accurate were the impressions blacks and Mennonites 
received of each other at Camp Landon? Did Camp Landon correctly 
reflect the attitudes and values of Mennonites on civil rights issues? 
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These generalizations made in jest by John Bennett and his friend only 
obscure the diversity which seems to characterize Mennonite app- 
roaches to race relations. A thorough analysis of these questions would 
be valuable, but this study must concentrate on two more specific issues. 
First, what attitudes did contact with the Camp Landon program reveal 
in Mennonite communities? Secondly, what did the Camp Landon staff 
believe Mennonites’ role should be in race relations? 

In 1955, a young boy in a Bible club challenged his teacher by 
commenting, “I bet you didn’t treat Negroes at home like you treat 
us.” 89 The complete absence of blacks in most Mennonite communities 
makes this an issue few Mennonites have faced, but Orlo Kaufman 
rephrased the question, “Could we safely bring some of these friends 
into our communities and be assured that they could receive a cordial 
welcome?” ° The experiences of the students from North Gulfport who 
attended Mennonite colleges help to answer the question. Each one had 
several unfortunate incidents to report. One girl visited her roommate’s 
home, and while playing someone hid something. One member of the 
family jokingly said, “There must have been a ‘nigger’ in the woodpile 
somewhere!” There was a gasp and embarrassed silence as she caught 
herself too late. The common colloquialism implies that all blacks are 
dishonest.?! This sort of prejudice is unintentional but it illustrates that 
the stereotypes of black people spread even to Mennonite communities. 
The questionnaire of one host parent in the Camp Landon Fresh Air 
Program noted that the experience had confirmed his impression that 
all blacks are shiftless! Mennonites, particularly in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, had so little contact with black people that such 
assumptions went unchallenged. 

Several other North Gulfport students reported serious misunder- 
standings. A student at Bluffton was very upset when she heard rumors 
that blacks could not join the First Mennonite Church at Bluffton. Orlo 
Kaufman learned of the problem and was assured that a black would be 
quite welcome to join the church.°2 The most unsettling incidents 
occurred at Freeman Junior College. On a choir trip when the students 
were staying in homes, one host asked if a white girl would rather have a 
room to herself than share with a black student. It seemed obvious why 
she asked. On other occasions on this trip it was clear that the black 
students were being directed to specific homes. Like at Bluffton, the 
rumor spread that the black students would not be allowed an associate 
membership at the local Mennonite church. The students cited several 
cases where Mennonites called them “nigger.” They also felt that even 
after being in the community for several months they were often stared 
at. They were also unhappy about several Congolese students being 
called “jungle bunnies.” The greatest blow occurred during a Bible class 
when some of the students were openly told they were not wanted in the 
community. The group described their reason as a fear of intermar- 
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riage.°3 Intermarriage seems to have become closely associated with 
integration in the minds of many Mennonites. This was often the major 
question asked by congregations visited by Camp Landon staff. They 
assumed that integration would lead to interracial marriage and since 
intermarriage was wrong so was integration. Camp Landon staff 
endeavored to show that not only was it unrealistic to assume 
integration would result in interracial marriage but also that interracial 
marriage was not wrong theologically. 4 

These not infrequent and regrettable events may be traced to 
ignorance more than to willful discrimination. Mennonites had not 
learned to know black people and to appreciate them as individuals. 
Prejudicial attitudes were accepted unthinkingly. Orlo Kaufman reports 
that it would have been very beneficial for more Mennonites to have 
visited the South. This would have been more desirable than having a 
few blacks visit in Mennonite communities. 95 Perhaps even the VSers in 
Gulfport did not always carry back an accurate impression to their 
communities. The students from North Gulfport at Freeman com- 
plained that a report they heard on the work at Camp Landon by a 
recent VSer greatly distorted the facts. According to the students the 
VSer implied that the average black in North Gulfport lives in a shack, 
cleans the shack with brooms made of bushes, and cooks over an open 
fire outside. 6 Certainly such reports might be based on the best motives 
of trying to stimulate more contributions to the work at Camp Landon, 
but even they could thus add indirectly to myths and prejudices. Camp 
Landon staff wrote numerous excellent articles on their work and often 
visited Mennonite churches with slide presentations. Perhaps more 
efforts in the area of carrying the Gulfport message north would have 
been valuable. 

The activist civil rights movement of the 1960s posed serious 
questions for the Camp Landon staff. How could Camp Landon best 
aid the black community in this struggle? Camp Landon had joined the 
blacks in many endeavors; was it now necessary to unite in the 
demonstrations and sit-ins? Many VSers clearly expected this to be the 
case. Janet Juhnke wrote in 1961: “I came here expecting to participate 
in or at least to be in close contact with direct nonviolent integration 
action. I was disappointed then at seeing how little trouble the camp was 
getting into. .. .”97 Rachel Heidebrecht echoed the same sentiments in 
1963: “I came to the South with somewhat of an expectancy of being a 
part of direct action. Demonstrations, marches, and sit-ins seemed to 
offer the best resources.” °8 Camp Landon staff determined that direct 
action would not be appropriate. This was partially the result of 
conditions in North Gulfport. Generally the black church leaders with 
whom Camp Landon worked most closely were conservative and did 
not favor such action for themselves. North Gulfport remained largely 
free of the activism and demonstrations common to many Southern 
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black communities. Although it might have been valid for Camp 
Landon to join in any demonstrations which occurred, it was not judged 
to be Camp Landon’s role to lead such activities. 

The emphasis of the Camp Landon program remained on Christian 
presence and witness. In discussing the possibility of integrated activities 
or personnel in 1960, Orlo Kaufman emphasized, “In the future we will 
do well to just continue our program. Efforts at integration beyond what 
we've been practicing would be foolish.”°9? A year later Kaufman 
determined that a statewide meeting on race relations could not be held 
at Camp Landon since it could damage the regular activities in North 
Gulfport. !° The possible dangers of antagonizing people in Mississippi 
have already been mentioned. Furthermore, any action offending either 
whites or blacks would have hindered efforts at reconciliation and 
communication. 

Camp Landon remained a quiet demonstration and never became a 
crusade. To have done so would have entailed considerable risks. In the 
context of North Gulfport’s conservatism and Camp Landon’s 
continued success with its various programs it was felt that such 
additional risk was not justified. Nevertheless, the question always 
remained where to draw the line between passive and active support of 
the civil rights movement. For example, Harold Regier decided to joina 
sympathy march for Rev. James Reeb of Selma, Alabama, in March, 
1965. Participation could have resulted in a loss of communication with 
whites in Gulfport. Regier grappled with the decision and finally felt 
compelled to march. !9! Orlo Kaufman supported Regier’s decision but 
personally believed years of work in North Gulfport had sufficiently 
demonstrated his sympathy with the black people’s cause. !°2 Another 
example of struggle over identity with civil rights activities was the 
decision for Harold and Rosella Regier to house a Council of Federated 
Organizations (COFO) worker for two weeks in the long hot summer of 
1964, and for Camp Landon to allow COFO to conduct a one-day 
workshop on their grounds. COFO was a civil rights organization 
coming into Mississippi at that time. !% 

The most important factor was that Camp Landon never became 
isolated from the concerns of the community it served. Dialogue among 
the staff and the continual challenges from new personnel resulted in 
constant reevaluation and justification. Each situation was approached 
with an open mind. Camp Landon never became static or stagnant, and 
constantly implemented new programs which survived only as long as 
they were accepted by the community and judged valid by the staff. 

By the late 1960s questions about Camp Landon’s future were 
frequently raised. Was it time to turn over the administration of all 
Camp Landon programs to the black community? Were there other 
areas in the South with more serious needs than North Gulfport? What 
role could Camp Landon play in North Gulfport in the 1970s? However, 
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no impelling new directions for Camp Landon emerged, and a lingering, 
painful death followed. 
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The End of 
the Camp Landon 
MISSION 


Phase Out 

Camp Landon always attempted to encourage local responsibility 
and hoped its valid programs would be assumed by churches or groups 
in North Gulfport. The successes in this area with the summer Bible 
schools, Bible clubs, and Good Deeds Association have already been 
discussed. These accomplishments necessitated planning new programs. 
The results have already been mentioned. The short-lived clean-up 
campaign, home visitation and welfare work, and emergency work 
occupied VSers during the late 1960s, and in the 1970s full-time teaching 
in the North Gulfport school became the almost exclusive task of the 
VSers. Although these programs generally proved worthwhile to the 
community and satisfying to the VSers, they were not ideally suited asa 
foundation for a comprehensive and continuing mission to North 
Gulfport. They did not go beyond or add to the achievements gained 
through the Bible schools or Community Center. Programs such as 
these had reached their intended goals and were functioning independ- 
ently of Camp Landon. Camp Landon had reached a turning point. 

Camp Landon now had two major options: it could become either 
bigger or smaller.! On the one hand, more staff would be required to 
begin any major new programs to replace those already assumed by the 
community. On the other hand, if no new programs were instituted, then 
Camp Landon’s entire operation could be phased out within a few years. 
Obviously this decision would be critical. One option would mean 
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Camp Landon would remain open indefinitely, but the other option 
would close Camp Landon within a short time. However, the history of 
Camp Landon after 1965 was plagued by indecision. The Camp did not 
move decisively in either direction. For years the staff and Newton office 
talked about phasing out the work in Gulfport and simultaneously 
searched for new program alternatives. This resulted in confusion and 
occasional unhappiness. 

Stan Bohn visited Camp Landon early in 1966 and reported that the 
staff believed either additional personnel should be added or a drastic 
shift in program should be made.2 A year later the staff prepared “a 
proposal for the establishment of a community organization to assume 
administrative responsibility for valid aspects of Camp Landon’s 
program.” It believed plans should be made to end the program. All 
projects would be turned over to community groups or discontinued. 
Central to this proposal was creation of a community organization 
made up of representatives of churches and civic groups. It would 
become a central clearinghouse to coordinate, plan, and administer all 
community activities. Mennonites could either participate in the 
organization just like any other local church or all Mennonite 
involvement in North Gulfport could be ended.3 Thus Camp Landon 
prepared for termination. 

In February, 1968, the Executive Committee of CHM approved 
turning as much as possible of Camp Landon’s program over to 
community people. It also encouraged seeking a black leader for a 
position on the Camp Landon staff, if the community could pay his 
support.4 It is not clear how this expansion of staff would be 
coordinated with the phaseout. In 1969 Camp personnel drew up a 
questionnaire for the purpose of determining future directions of the 
program. They listed the various Camp Landon activities and asked if 
each project had value, if it should be continued, and if it should be 
turned over to the community. The questionnaires were not used, but 
the search for a new role for Camp Landon continued.5 

An evaluation team of Palmer Becker, Malcolm Wenger, and George 
Lehman drafted a comprehensive list of projections for Camp Landon 
in 1970. They stipulated that the VS unit should become financially self- 
supporting. They recommended that Camp Landon’s major concern 
should be to fill North Gulfport’s serious need for white teachers. 
Voluntary assistants to public school teachers could also be provided. 
Other suggestions included locating teachers for other communities in 
Mississippi and assisting with the Pine Lake Fellowship Camp near 
Meridian, Mississippi. This new camp provided a gathering place for 
Mississippi-Louisiana Conference Mennonites, but for years was used 
for retreats by Camp Landon for children from North Gulfport.® The 
evaluation team hoped Camp Landon would continue to support the 
Crossroads Church. The major emphasis of this report was financial 
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efficiency. In addition to encouraging the VS unit to become self- 
supporting it wanted the budget cut by dropping the Sunday School 
Class of the Air and by relocating the camp offices in North Gulfport in 
a smaller facility. 7 

By the 1970s it was clearly recognized that Camp Landon had reached 
a pivotal point. Throughout Camp Landon’s history almost annual 
evaluation trips from the Newton office had been made. The 
characteristics of these studies changed markedly by the early 1970s. 
They no longer primarily confirmed the camp’s current activities and 
familiarized the Newton staff with these activities. The weaknesses 
mentioned earlier in the relationship between the Newton office and 
Camp Landon became a factor perhaps for the first time at this point. 
George Lehman, Director of Voluntary Service, explains: 


The General Conference is at a transitional point in its work in 
Mississippi. We have made a heavy emotional and financial 
commitment to our work in Mississippi in the past. We feel good 
about the work that has been done, we are anxious to be sensitive to 
what our work in the future can mean as Christians who are called 
to serve.® 

The Newton administration increasingly became concerned with the 


future of Camp Landon but was capable of dealing only with the past 
and present. Under this administrative system only the Gulfport staff 
possessed the familiarity necessary to design new programs. 

The Camp Landon staff never doubted that there was additional 
work it should do in North Gulfport. The community needed more 
assistance with youth and with recreational activities. Shortages of 
teachers for Bible schools and Sunday schools remained. The continued 
presence of white faces developed self-confidence and poise among the 
black people. In particular, the need for white teachers was acute. 
Counseling families and young people remained a vast and unexplored 
area for future concentration.? For a time it was hoped that this could 
become the major new direction for Camp Landon. Most people in 
North Gulfport could not make use of professional counseling services. 
Orlo and Edna Kaufman hoped Camp Landon could fill this gap: “Their 
vision is of a low-key program that would try to give support and 
counsel to existing families in their day-to-day life through the 
development of different kinds of sharing structures and possibly week- 
end family retreats.” !0 Meanwhile phasing out had remained the official 
policy of Camp Landon since 1966. Suddenly this decision was reversed 
and the staff at Camp Landon was expanded in 1973. This would allow 
the Kaufmans to concentrate their efforts at Pine Lake Camp. The 
additional personnel would also extend Camp Landon’s work to 
Saucier and work with the Good Deeds Association in North 
Gulfport.!! Nevertheless, all the doubts about the future of Camp 
Landon remained. The Newton office had to assure the VS unit that 
closing the program altogether was not an active possibility. !2 
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Year after year of indecision about the direction of the Gulfport 
project produced a lot of uncertainty for the VSers. VSers worried about 
the program closing down. One noticed these problems and that the 
program was turning into a teacher corps as early as 1971.!3 When Gene 
Stoltzfus visited Gulfport on becoming Director of Voluntary Service in 
1973, he found it to be one of the most unhappy VS units. There was a 
“complete lack of clarity about what they were doing.” !4 Two years later 
another VSer reported that uncertainties were creating a great amount 
of unhappiness. !5 Fortunately the VSers remained satisfied with their 
role as public school teachers. Other programs for the VSers simply did 
not seem to work out. 

After over twenty years of solid and successful activities what can 
account for nearly ten years of vacillation and ambiguity? Several 
contributing factors have already been mentioned. On the surface, the 
problems seemed to result from success—success in turning valid 
aspects of Camp Landon’s program over to the community. Why the 
program was unable to develop in significant new directions is the 
fundamental question. The administrative aspect has been discussed. 
The lack of a local support group or administrative committee left 
Camp Landon with a narrow base of decision making, since the Newton 
office could exercise little initiative in planning. Perhaps the primary 
key to this uncertainty was the nature of Camp Landon’s goals. The 
objective of providing a Christian presence in North Gulfport allowed 
for great flexibility in planning activities but did not supply a standard 
to determine when Camp Landon had completed its mission. Every 
community could benefit from a Christian presence. However, a 
mission project should have a finite set of goals. This does not imply that 
goals need to be limited or without vision, but some measure of progress 
must be possible. The individual programs of Camp Landon fulfilled 
this requirement. For example, the CPS public health project had very 
concrete ends. A summer Bible school succeeded when a local church 
assumed its administration. Camp Landon had few projects like the 
Fresh Air Program which would retain their value indefinitely. Most 
other activities would be turned over to the community. This was the 
premise on which the original decision to phase out had been based. 
However, during the phaseout, further needs in North Gulfport became 
evident and without any precise, overall goals it was naturally assumed 
that Camp Landon would step into these areas just as it had in so many 
other cases in the past. 

This discussion still does not account fully for the uncertainty of 
Camp Landon’s last years. The decision to phase out could have been 
reversed and new programs implemented. Except for teaching in the 
North Gulfport Elementary School, the VSers never found an activity 
which could serve as a basis for a viable program. Meanwhile the 
decision to close Camp Landon was constantly deferred. This is also 
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quite understandable. Camp Landon had accomplished tremendous 
tasks and the possibility of future achievements seemed equally great. 
One could not abandon lightly a relationship such as Camp Landon had 
built up in North Gulfport. It was also difficult for the staff at Gulfport 
and in Newton to see that the VSers in Gulfport were beginning to 
flounder. Camp Landon had endured so long and touched so many 
Mennonites that it achieved almost the status of a legend. Gene 
Stoltzfus remarked, “No one can say it is bad—apple pie is never bad.” !6 

The indecision finally came to an end in May, 1974. An evaluation 
team of Stan Bohn, Harold Regier, and Gene Stoltzfus along with Orlo 
Kaufman concluded that either certain conditions must be met or Camp 
Landon would be closed. They emphasized the need for a new thrust and 
new enthusiasm. The unity and vitality of the early CPS men had 
eroded. A local base for support and administration was deemed 
essential. They emphasized the continued needs in North Gulfport and 
the role Camp Landon could fill as a catalyst for new community 
programs. However, they also recognized that North Gulfport had no 
single overriding problem on which Camp Landon could concentrate. 
The evaluation team made three central recommendations: (1) “that the 
present thrust in the Camp Landon program be terminated in light of 
the fact that many aspects of the program are now assumed by 
community organizations and other agencies;” (2) that the central 
aspect of the new program would be church planting; (3) that Orlo and 
Edna Kaufman would terminate their service at Gulfport between 
December, 1974, and June, 1975.!7 The planting of a local Mennonite 
church became the sine qua non for the continuance of Camp Landon. 
This would simultaneously fill the requirement fora local support group 
and further the unique Mennonite witness which emphasized communi- 
ty, sharing, peace, and social involvement. Although the indecision 
about the Camp Landon program ended, the uncertainty did not. Years 
earlier Camp Landon had founded the Wayside Mission which became 
the Crossroads Mennonite Church. This church had recently closed. !8 
Would Camp Landon be able to revive this church or found a new 
church? Who could lead the new church? How long did Camp Landon 
have to found a church? Perhaps Camp Landon’s future had come to 
depend on a nearly impossible task. 


Church Planting 

Church planting was not a new issue for Camp Landon in 1974. As 
early as 1953, when it was determined that the Wayside Mission would 
minister to whites and Camp Landon to blacks, the issue of encouraging 
a black Mennonite church in North Gulfport was a major question 
facing Camp Landon. Orlo Kaufman concluded, “Only as there is a 
demand for a Mennonite church should we consider establishing one. 
This demand does not exist at this time.” !9 As it turned out this demand 
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never came into existence in North Gulfport. This is perhaps difficult to 
understand since there were thousands of children involved in Camp 
Landon programs. Why did these children fail to grow into 
Mennonites? The answer is not really that Camp Landon did not want 
them to become Mennonites. Camp Landon taught them about 
nonresistance, Christian service, and discipleship. However, they were 
to become “Mennonites” within their own, usually Baptist or 
Methodist, black churches. Camp Landon perceived its role as 
strengthening the black churches. and not founding a new church. 
There were several major reasons for not centering the Camp Landon 
program around an effort to begin a black Mennonite church. If Camp 
Landon had tried to found such a church, this would have been 
interpreted as the real reason for all the other activities which helped 
people. Those who opposed Camp Landon always remarked that 
eventually Camp Landon would try to found a church. It would have 
undermined Camp Landon’s credibility to prove these enemies were 
correct. Furthermore, Camp Landon’s major supporters in the black 
community were the black ministers. This support would have eroded 
rapidly if Camp Landon attempted to compete with them. The released 
time Bible school program probably would have been prohibited and 
the summer Bible schools would have been greatly reduced. People 
would have interpreted Camp Landon’s various activities with children 
merely as attempts to convert them into Mennonites. Moreover, if 





Fellowship House/ Fellowship Hour 
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Camp Landon established a black Mennonite church, then the black 
churches in the community would have been weakened and not 
strengthened. Camp Landon’s congregation might have siphoned off 
the active and progressive leadership from other black churches. 

One final prospect argued against emphasizing church planting. This 
was the likelihood of failure. Even though a congregation might have 
taken hold, it might not have become the kind of church Camp Landon 
really wanted. The church easily could have remained segregated except 
for the white leadership provided by Camp Landon. To survive, the 
church might have had to assume the emotional emphasis which Camp 
Landon hoped to replace by Mennonite doctrines. There was also the 
possibility that a new church simply would not attract members. On 
several occasions other denominations or pastors attempted to begin 
new congregations in North Gulfport. Camp Landon had even rented 
them the Community Center for their meetings. 2° Each effort was met 
by complete failure. Thus an emphasis on church planting would have 
involved a great risk for Camp Landon. Not only was there a 
tremendous possibility of failure, but also the very successful and 
worthwhile attempts at Christian education and strengthening black 
churches could easily have disintegrated. A gamble on this scale was not 
defensible during the 1950s and 1960s. 2! 

The difficulties of church planting are illustrated by two of Camp 
Landon’s efforts in this direction. A black fellowship group called the 
Fellowship Hour began in 1964. This was partially an experiment in 
church planting. The second effort involved Camp Landon’s continued 
relationship with the Crossroads Church. Could this group serve as the 
base for an integrated Mennonite church? 

The Fellowship Hour was one aspect of Camp Landon’s expanded 
involvement with adults in the 1960s. The group originally met in the 
Good Deeds Association building in the room which had been the Thrift 
Shop. The group had to move during the summer of 1965, when the 
swimming pool was completed and this building became the bathhouse. 
Camp Landon purchased a house near the Community Center and a 
group of men from Oklahoma remodeled it. On January 16, 1966, the 
Fellowship House was dedicated. The motivation for the Fellowship 
Hour came partially from the community and partially from Camp 
Landon. Camp Landon encouraged the program for a group of adults 
who stated their needs were not being fully met in their own churches. 
The group met every Sunday evening from 5:00 to 6:00. About ten 
people attended regularly and twenty-five different people were present 
at least once during the first year. Camp Landon encouraged the 
program by providing leadership and by inviting the parents of children 
in Bible clubs or other adults with whom Camp Landon had close ties. 

A few months before the beginning of the Fellowship Hour the Camp 
Landon staff and VSers resolved to move ina new direction “toward the 
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formation of a fellowhip that would bind those who would want to be so 
tied together into a Church fellowship, guided by our understanding of 
the New Testament fellowship.” 23 This goal was never quite met. The 
small group who regularly attended the Fellowship Hour was very 
appreciative. Each service included singing, a short meditation by Orlo 
Kaufman, a sharing of experiences, ideas and concerns, prayers, and an 
informal coffee time. The fellowship became very personal and close. 
Nevertheless, the group insisted that it meet in the evening since many 
also attended a morning service. The meeting was a supplement to 
formal church programs and not independent. There would have been 
little interest in converting to a formal worship service. Moreover, the 
group was not at all interested in expansion. This would have destroyed 
much of the personal fellowship which made the experience valuable. 4 
Thus this experiment in church planting also proved negative. Camp 
Landon continued to support the project because the people who 
participated valued it very highly. This program further confirms the 
role of Camp Landon in strengthening the black churches but not in 
replacing them. It was an excellent illustration of Orlo Kaufman’s view 
that the black churches and the Mennonite church offered different 
things to the community of North Gulfport. By working together and 
supporting each other the maximum benefits could be achieved. 25 

If the black Fellowship Hour failed to provide a foundation upon 
which to build a Mennonite church in North Gulfport, perhaps the 
white Crossroads Mennonite Church could provide the necessary 
support. During the early 1960s the relatignship between Camp Landon 
and Crossroads reached a critical point. Camp Landon personnel 
continued to be active—perhaps too active—in the church. Camp 
Landon people led the Sunday schools, directed the singing, and formed 
the backbone of the congregation. Crossroads supported its own pastor, 
but Camp Landon’s involvement had held back the development of 
other leadership within the congregation. Since 1953 an unhealthy 
tension had existed between Camp Landon and its mission church. The 
Camp Landon personnel worked with black people but could not take 
their black friends to their place of worship. The Crossroads people felt 
threatened and believed at any time Camp Landon might force them to 
integrate. This uneasiness was brought into the open in 1963. During 
this period three successive evaluation trips to Camp Landon 
underlined the segregation of the Crossroads Church as an issue which 
should be resolved. Vincent Harding, Vern Preheim, and Peter J. Ediger 
all favored placing pressure upon Crossroads. 26 Crossroads simultane- 
ously received a challenge from its own sponsoring denomination, when 
Guy Hershberger visited the congregation on August 8, 1963. During a 
discussion of the race issue Hershberger was deeply hurt by the 
desperate defense of segregation by several Crossroads members. 27 
Dorothy Beckham, one of the leading architects of the Camp Bernard 
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Sunday School, which became the Wayside Mission, approached 
hysteria whenever integration of her church was mentioned: “You try to 
bring niggers in our church, and it will break up the church. And you 
can’t do that to us. I have worked hard for this church and I won’t see it 
broken up.”28 Camp Landon chose not to force the issue in 1963. 

The relationship between Crossroads Church and the racial issue 
cannot be understood without a discussion of the background of the 
Crossroads Church. The origin of the church through the efforts of Ed 
Miller and Camp Bernard has already been mentioned. ?? The members 
of the church were Southerners, not Mennonites, by birth. Moreover, 
they were primarily from low income occupations and were not highly 
educated. Not only had they been raised to accept the South’s 
segregation, but also to believe that any advance by black people 
would cut into their own precarious economic position. To what extent 
had these people become Mennonite? They accepted the Mennonite 
doctrines of nonresistance, discipleship, and even racial equality. (Even 
their opposition to integration was practical and social rather than 
theological.) However, theologically they remained largely Baptist with 
an emphasis on conversion and revival meetings. Perhaps this 
overshadowed the Mennonite aspects of their faith. 3 


Finally in 1968, Crossroads voted to open its doors to all races. It also 
requested that Harold Regier become its pastor, and he assumed this 
position on a three-quarter time basis on February 2, 1969. Regier 
accepted this as a challenge to show that the Mennonite view of the 
church was a viable alternative in the South.3! He presented the 
congregation members with three alternatives: (1) they could become 
fully Mennonite and unapologetic and open about their position on 
peace, discipleship, race, and so forth; (2) they could become strongly 
evangelical and emphasize growth; (3) they could remain as they were. 32 
They chose the third alternative. This implied that the group would 
remain small and that only the pastor would be involved in community 
outreach and service. A few families like the Beckhams had left the 
church immediately after the decision to integrate, and the congregation 
which had numbered forty to fifty slowly declined. The church was left 
without a pastor when the Regiers left Gulfport in January, 1971. 
During the following summer, services were discontinued due to the 
small attendance. The congregation had become too small to support a 
preacher or even to have a formal worship service. For a short time it 
met as a Sunday school so members could attend another worship 
service, but the church closed its doors and sold its property in 1972.3 
During this time Camp Landon had tried everything possible to keep a 
fellowship group going, and although a group continued to meet at 
Camp Landon, Crossroads members did not feel comfortable in this 
situation and soon dropped out. 
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Naturally the failure of Crossroads was one of the greatest 
disappointments in Camp Landon’s history. The impact of successfully 
founding a Mennonite church in Gulfport cannot be overemphasized. 
Malcolm Wenger explains, “Our work as a mission would be done when 
a responsible Mennonite church was established that could carry on 
work in the community and in fellowship with other Mennonite 
churches.” 34 The possibility that Crossroads could have developed to 
carry on the work of Camp Landon seems very remote. Creating a black 
Mennonite church to fill this role was equally unlikely. Only after 
Crossroads and the Fellowship Hour had proven abortive as possible 
support groups for Camp Landon and the evaluation team in 1974 made 
the continuation of Camp Landon contingent upon the creation of such 
a support group, did Camp Landon and the Newton office begin to 
grapple with the innovative forms and imaginative leadership which 
were probably necessary for the birth and survival of sucha group. Orlo 
and Edna Kaufman reaffirmed their earlier decision that they were not 
the ones to start a new church. They would have been glad to remain in 
Gulfport and support someone else in doing this, but could not assume 
this responsibility. After nearly twenty-five years at Camp Landon, the 
Kaufmans decided in May, 1974, to terminate their work in Gulfport. 
The difficulty of this decision can only be felt by hearing them speak of 
the many close friends who continued to express their need for the 
witness of the Kaufmans and Camp Landon. 35 

During the two years following these decisions until Camp Landon 
finally closed its doors in June, 1976, the VSers at Camp Landon 
remained in limbo. They continued teaching in the North Gulfport 
Elementary School, waiting for someone to come and plant the church 
which would enable their survival. In February, 1975, David 
Whitermore, CHM Church Planting Secretary, visited Gulfport and 
concluded that the Gulfport area offered “an excellent opportunity for 
creative church planting.”36 He recommended that Keith and Rhoda 
Schrag be considered for the task. The Schrags visited Gulfport and 
determined not to locate there. The search continued for someone to 
lead the effort in church planting. Even the CHM motion which finally 
terminated the work at Gulfport left the option of keeping the project 
open if leadership should emerge.3’ In the final analysis, the work at 
Gulfport ended simply because leadership for church planting was not 
found. 

As this study indicates, this situation arose over a very long period of 
time and as a result of many decisions and events. Consequently many 
questions about the end of Camp Landon are open to varying 
interpretations. Should Camp Landon have undertaken the task of 
church planting at a much earlier stage in its history? Was founding 
either a black or white Mennonite church which could have become a 
support group for Camp Landon ever a real possibility? Should more 
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have been done to keep Camp Landon open—or should the program 
have ended several years earlier? 

Gene Stoltzfus warned after a visit to Gulfport in September, 1974: 
“We could run the risk of trying to lop off Camp Landon and the North 
Gulfport work in the interest of church building. This would be 
unfortunate, if not rank heresy.”38 This only partially describes what 
actually happened. Church building became the interest of Camp 
Landon. Without a local support group of some form, a project like 
Camp Landon would continue indefinitely and would require the 
presence of a permanent staff. Ina sense Camp Landon was nota simple 
VS project but exhibited many characteristics of a foreign mission. Like 
the foreign mission compounds of an earlier era of Christian missions, 
perhaps Camp Landon at an early stage should have centered its 
activities around a church. 


Conclusion 

Time has not yet written the final conclusion to the Mennonite 
mission in Gulfport. It is too early to guess how the work there might be 
evaluated in five or ten years. Moreover, there are several occasions in 
Gulfport’s history where it is difficult to compare history as it was with 
history as it might have been. Questions arising from these situations 
may never be satisfactorily answered. Nevertheless, one may draw three 
major conclusions from this study. 

First, the central aspect of the Mennonite presence in Gulfport was its 
graduated or step-by-step approach. The program extended over thirty 
years and no stage of the project can be understood without reference to 
previous developments. This is particularly true of the CPS work. CPS 
provided a foundation of trust and familiarity without which later 
activities could never have gotten off the ground. Throughout the 
remainder of its history Camp Landon endeavored to maintain this 
confidence. Close ties with the people of North Gulfport were built up 
over many years. Camp Landon’s role of reconciliation, communica- 
tion, and community advocacy in the 1960s is inconceivable without the 
background of over a decade of previous service. Furthermore, these 
relationships required a permanent staff at Camp Landon. VSers alone 
could never have accomplished what the strong guidance and vast 
experience of Orlo and Edna Kaufman and Harold and Rosella Regier 
allowed them to do. Their approach to planning the Gulfport program 
often meant that things were allowed to happen rather than forced intoa 
particular pattern. This permitted VSers to use special skills or gifts and 
to pursue projects of interest to them. This also gave the program the 
flexibility to minister to changing and varied needs. Camp Landon built 
upon the past but always remained open to the shifting requirements of 
the future. 

Secondly, the decisions by the Camp Landon staff to avoid certain 
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risks were correct. The conclusion that Camp Landon should remain a 
“quiet demonstration” and not join the activist civil rights movement 
had many justifications. The risk of antagonizing both blacks and 
whites to the detriment of both, current efforts at peacemaking and past 
accomplishments, was very great. This was particularly due to the 
relative conservatism of North Gulfport. There was no pressure from 
the black people with whom Camp Landon worked to go further in 
demonstrating support of the civil rights movement. Camp Landon had 
testified to this through all its activities for many years. The 
involvements with the Community Center, summer and released time 
Bible schools, youth retreats, Bible clubs, and the Fresh Air Program all 
indicated to black children that there were white people who cared for 
them, who treated them as equals and friends, and who were really 
Christian. These activities lacked the splash of publicity created by a sit- 
in or demonstration, but they had a more valuable, if less perceptible, 
impact. Camp Landon filled a gap which federal funds and laws could 
not plug. This was Camp Landon’s response to the Southerner who said 
there might be integration but there would never be equality. Perhaps 
one shortcoming of Camp Landon’s “quiet demonstration” was that it 
primarily influenced people’s inner attitudes and therefore its successes 
could never be measured or counted. However, it is these inner 
prejudices which form the heart of the racial problem and the greatest 
barrier to equality. The government can outlaw segregation and 
economic discrimination, but it is the church’s opportunity to minister 
to the prejudiced and open their hearts. 

Camp Landon’s decision not to found a black church in North 
Gulfport was also correct. At no time was planting a black Mennonite 
church a viable alternative. Efforts to found such a church would have 
seriously threatened the remainder of Camp Landon’s program and the 
likelihood of success was always very small. The strongest supporters of 
Camp Landon were usually people who were very active in their own 
churches. Camp Landon and the black churches offered different things 
to the community of North Gulfport, and together rather than in 
competition they best served the community. Nevertheless, these 
conclusions should not imply that Camp Landon should not have made 
a special and sustained effort to plant a Mennonite church. Although 
the core of this group would have been white, the church should have 
been integrated. Camp Landon’s unhealthy relationship to Crossroads 
and the lack of a local support group can both be traced back to the 
decision in 1953 that Wayside Mission would minister to whites and 
Camp Landon to blacks. Although some segregation within Camp 
Landon’s program was essential, the total isolation of Crossroads from 
Camp Landon’s concerns should never have been allowed to continue. 
Camp Landon should have confronted Crossroads with a challenge to 
support its mission at an early date. It is probable that Crossroads would 
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have refused; but separated, Camp Landon and Crossroads both might 
have prospered while together they both died. Crossroads could then 
have developed its own leadership; and, without the threat of 
integration, might have prospered. Camp Landon could then have 
concentrated ona more innovative, intimate fellowship group. This type 
of congregation could not be forced during the last two years of Camp 
Landon’s existence, but probably would have grown over twenty years. 
Informality and the lack of traditional worship services would have 
made the group no less meaningful and vibrant. A group of committed 
supporters, black and white, could be enjoying this fellowship and 
continuing Camp Landon’s mission today. 

Finally, each section of this study illustrates the immense benefits of 
Camp Landon both for the Mennonite VSers and the people, churches, 
and community of North Gulfport. The invigorating experience of unit 
life, the new knowledge of poverty and injustice, and the deep love of 
serving those in need helped Camp Landon easily fulfill the expectations 
of voluntary service. Camp Landon brought the Mennonite churchasa 
whole a profound awareness of black people’s suffering and its 
inequalities in our own society. The many achievements of Camp 
Landon’s various programs have been discussed. A child would 
simultaneously learn to share with his friends, to interpret the message of 
a Bible story, and to know his first white friends. Young people were 
called to affirm and practice their Christianity. Perhaps there were many 
people like Dorothy Robinson Knight who grew up with Camp Landon. 
She recalls receiving her Christian background when she was six years 
old through released time Bible school. In the summer she attended 
summer Bible school, youth retreat, and day camps sponsored by Camp 
Landon. While in high school and college she participated in the evening 
Bible clubs. Without the aid and encouragement of Camp Landon she 
could not have finished college. Orlo Kaufman recalls the excitement of 
officiating at her wedding and the emotion of taking her parents to her 
college graduation. She became the first librarian for the Good Deeds 
Association Library.3? Each person who served at Camp Landon can 
probably relate similar success stories. 

An overall evaluation of Camp Landon’s contribution to North 
Gulfport and the civil rights movement is more difficult. The 
achievements with individuals cannot simply be added together. Orlo 
Kaufman observes, “God had heard the cries of these people—the black 
people. And we simply happened to be there at the time that something 
major was going to happen as far as black people were concerned. We 
were privileged in a sense to be there and be a part of it, perhaps more 
than we were contributors to what actually happened.” 4° The blacks 
deserve credit far more than anyone else for their “patience, faith, and 
persistence.” For a complete evaluation of Camp Landon’s mission, one 
must ask the black community. 
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Footnotes 


'Harold R. Regier, in the 1965 Gulfport Annual Report, presents and discusses these 
options. He argues that the camp is understaffed for all it is trying to do. Either an increase 
in staff or a more concentrated, personal ministry 1s necessary—both have advantages. 

2Stan Bohn, Report on trip to Gulfport, March 4, 1966 (BCS File). 

3This proposal is dated February 9, 1967. 

4Reported ina Letter from Malcolm Wenger to Orlo Kaufman, February 7, 1968 (BCS 
File). 

5A Letter of strong disapproval from Wilfred Unruh to Orlo Kaufman, April 9, 1969, 
evidently resulted in the cancellation of this attempt to poll the community. 

6Interview with Orlo and Edna Kaufman. 

7Recommendations summarized in GulfBreeze (July-October, 1970). 

8’George Lehman, Report on the Work of the General Conference in Mississippi and 
Gulf Coast Region, Past, Present, and Future, November 3, 1971. 

°These areas of involvement were proposed by the Gulf States Relief and Service 
Committee, March 25, 1972. GulfBreeze (January-March, 1972). See also, George 
Lehman, New Direction for Work in Mississippi, November 17, 1972. 

10George Lehman, Report to CHM, January 22, 1973. 

1\“Gulfport Ministries to be Expanded with New Staff,” The Mennonite (June, 1973), 
p. 430. 

12This occurred only four months after the decision to expand the program. Gene 
Stoltzfus, GulfBreeze (Fall-Winter, 1973). 

13Palmer Becker, Memo to CHM relating a conversation with Mrs. Annie Hiebert, a 
VSer at Camp Landon, August 9, 1971. 

\4Interview with Gene Stoltzfus (1-25). 

ISLetter from Edith Plett to Gene Stoltzfus, November 18, 1975. 

16Interview with Gene Stoltzfus (1-165). 

17This report was written by Gene Stoltzfus after the team visited Camp Landon on 
May 19-25, 1974. Only a few weeks earlier Orlo Kaufman had prepared a list of 
alternatives for Camp Landon’s future: (a) continue the current role of serving the 
community in any possible way; (b) form an intentional community in which several 
Mennonite families would join with several poor families and teach managing a 
household, gardening, repairs, and family worship and spiritual life; (c) encourage 
Gulfhaven to take over the project; (d) establish a congregation in North Gulfport to 
which the VS unit would relate; (e) terminate work in Gulfport. The evaluation team 
essentially favored option (d). 

'8 The early history of the Wayside Mission and Crossroads church is discussed above, 
see pp. 22-24. 

'°L_etter from Orlo Kaufman to Orie Miller and John Thiessen, December 22, 1953 
(BGS. File): 

20Letter from Orlo Kaufman to Orlando Waltner, October 27, 1959. 

21 This issue is discussed in many letters. For example, Orlo Kaufman to the Board of 
Missions, September 19, 1963, and to Andrew Shelly, May 8, 1963. 

221964 Camp Landon Annual Report and Gu/fBreeze (September-October, 1964). 

23Minutes of unit meeting (July, 1964). 

241968 Camp Landon Annual Report and Interview with Harold and Rosella Regier (4- 
155) and Orlo and Edna Kaufman (2-225). 

25Interview with Orlo and Edna Kaufman (2-280). 

26 These visits were dated: Vincent Harding— March I-6, 1963: Vern Preheim—March 
3-7, 1963; and Peter J. Ediger—October 5-13, 1963. 

27 report on Hershberger’s visit by Orlo Kaufman is included in Peter J. Ediger’s 
Report of Visit to Gulfport, October 5-13, 1963. 

28 An interview with Mrs. Beckham is also included in Ediger’s Report. 
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29See above, pp. 22-24. 

30Interview with Orlo and Edna Kaufman (5-565). 

31Interview with Harold and Rosella Regier (2-560). 

32Interview with Orlo and Edna Kaufman (5-565). 

33 Gulf Breeze (October-December, 1971, and Summer, 1972). See interview with Orlo 
and Edna Kaufman (6-10) for efforts to keep the congregation alive. 

34Malcolm Wenger, Report on Trip to Gulfport, January 21-26, 1967. 

35Interview with Orlo and Edna Kaufman (7-10). 

36David Whitermore, Report on Visit to Gulfport, February 20-25, 1975. 

37 Minutes of CHM Executive Meeting, December 8-10, 1975. 

38Gene Stoltzfus, Report on Visit to Gulfport, September 25, 1974. 

39 Interview of Harold Regier with Dorothy Robinson Knight, typed copy in the Camp 
Landon Files, 1968. 

40 [Interview with Orlo and Edna Kaufman (7-370). 
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Epilogue... 


The Black Community Reflects on the 
Gulfport Mission 
Hubert L. Brown 


The Gulfport History Project Committee asked me to write a final 
chapter to the story of the Mennonite mission in Gulfport. My task was 
to focus on the impact of the program in the lives of black people in the 
community served. With this broad objective I spent most of one week 
in 1977 interviewing people in Gulfport who had some relationship to 
the program at some point in its thirty-one-year history. 

My interviews were conducted among both the privileged and under- 
privileged. They included a wide range of professionals, housewives, 
unemployed youths and several children. The various professions 
represented included pastors, teachers (presently employed as well as 
retired), community agency workers, businessmen, homemakers, and 
others. 

Most of the persons interviewed were selected by Orlo Kaufman and 
Harold Regier, long-time workers in the program. I was able to take 
additional time and roam through the community and find persons 
whose names were not on the list and talk to them about their 
understanding of the Mennonite mission. In all, I interviewed over 
thirty persons. 


What People Said 

It is hard to express the exuberance and radiance which beamed from 
the people as they recalled the Camp Landon programs. Those 
interviewed usually spoke affectionately about Orlo Kaufman and his 
wife Edna, and Rosella and Harold Regier. 
Quality of work and workers 

A retired schoolteacher who began working with Mennonites already 
in the 1940s in the released time Bible school program in the public 
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schools said, “There is nothing that I can say that would be too nice or 
too commendable about Rev. Kaufman and his work at Camp 
Landon—in fact, all the Mennonites.” 

A lady who participated in Bible classes, retreats, recreation center 
programs, etc., as a child and youth in the late 50s and early 60s said, “I 
haven’t one criticism at all about the Mennonites at Camp Landon.” 

A twenty-four-year-old young man who participated in programs 
from age eight described Camp Landon volunteers: “They were 
beautiful, man. They were really unbelievable because we were some 
tough cats when we were coming up. . . . They were just impossible 
people. You anger them; they wouldn’t show anger... Idon’t knowif it 
was from devotion, or whether they just really cared... .” 

An older community mother talked about the workers: “They were 
very friendly. They seemed to accept our ways.” 

Another person said, “Camp Landon did not pick the big shots or the 
nice people or the lovely people. They worked with the lovely and the 
unlovely—people others might have shunned or ignored.” 

Goals 

The community came to understand the purpose of the mission in 
very general terms. One person said, “They wanted to improve the 
conditions of our community.” Another, “They were here basically to 
come into the community and do whatever service they could.” 

A minister said, “It is a program of service and it was really hitting a 
need.” 

But this was not always the perception 6f Camp Landon’s goals. A 
minister’s wife spoke of the fear of some of the community residents and 
pastors that if Mennonites became too involved with the people, their 
congregations would lose members. She recognized that Mennonites 
were sensitive to suspicions of their involvement and intentions and thus 
seemed to stay clear of church planting efforts. 

A community businessman also spoke of early and sometimes 
lingering suspicions regarding Mennonite intentions. “There was some 
caution and suspicion. White people did not ordinarily come into the 
black community and do things to benefit blacks without an ulterior 
motive. We weren’t accustomed to it and any time it was done, we 
looked for the punch line or for the hooker. It was more the fact that 
they were white, really, and that they chose to work in a black 
community. It was to many people a suspicious thing. It just wasn’t done 
too often. For instance, rumors got out and people drew the conclusions 
that they were going to convert all of our children to the Mennonite 
religion and denomination. And then they would take our children from 
us. There were some diehards among our people who held out a long 
time. But long before Camp Landon phased down, I think most of the 
people were won over because there were just too many things in too 
many people’s lives that had been touched by them.” 
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Christian education and children’s/ youth activities 

People expressed appreciation for introducing new initiatives in 
Christian education and the difference that Bible teaching made in their 
lives. 

A minister’s wife said, “I saw my first vacation Bible school when the 
Mennonites came to our church and organized one.” 

A minister said, “The Mennonites just opened many doors for us. We 
learned how to work in a vacation Bible school.” 

Another minister said, “They helped in these vacation Bible schools 
because many churches had never had it before.” 

A school principal spoke of the moral and religious impact releaseed 
time Bible classes in the public schools had. Of the parents, she said, 
“They saw that the children were very impressed. They took more 
interest in the Bible stories and the religious programs in their Sunday 
schools and religious activities.” 

A mother of five knew of Camp Landon as long as she could 
remember. She commented about the Wednesday night Bible classes she 
attended at Camp Landon: “We lived for Wednesdays when we could 
listen to stories about the Bible. I suppose the reason we enjoyed them so 
much was that the teacher always set up her tripod and her board with 
the flannel and put her pictures up there. We weren’t used to that. I think 
that’s why we listened so attentively.” 

Then reflecting on her own children, this mother said, “If kids don’t 
get that religious background and teaching that’s geared to young 
people, they’re going to miss a lot. I can tell, because I have a son who’s 
fifteen. He’s missed a lot. Sometimes we'll watch TV and a biblical 
character will be referred to and he’ll say, ‘Momma, who is Solomon” 
Or, ‘Momma, who is so and so?’ And I think, ‘Goodness, when I was 
your age I knew that.’ And I know why I knew it too.” 

A young man speaking of Bible classes, recreation programs, and 
other activities, said simply, “It kept me out of trouble. . . . Going to 
Bible classes and stuff puts your mind on something away from other 
things—things on the street. It was really a big help.” 

Black |white experiences 

One theme that recurred as a major contribution of the Mennonite 
work in Gulfport was the impact positive relationships with white 
people had on children growing up. 

A minister said, “Many of our first white experiences like visiting in 
white homes, eating in white homes, and fellowshipping in services have 
all been in the Mennonite church.” 

Another minister insisted, “Camp Landon brought integration into 
this community without a fight. If anybody helped in this section of 
Harrison County in south Mississippi in general, the Mennonites did.” 

The most significant value of released time religious training for 
students according to a now retired teacher, was the relationship 
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between teacher and student. She said, “It was the first time that some 
little black children ever touched the hand of a white person. The 
Mennonite teachers were so lovely these little children fell in love with 
them. 

A former schoolteacher, community worker, and currently 
businessman also picked up the theme: “The Camp Landon program 
had a positive effect on the citizens. I] think that many people learned 
how to talk with white people. .. . 1saw people who worked with Camp 
Landon who ordinarily would not have come into contact with whites 
other than in a submissive, servant/master-type situation. And there 
they were, associating with people because they wanted to, and because 
they knew they were wanted. 

For some these relationships resulted in an improved self-image. One 
person volunteered, “I’m a very happy person. It seems like they taught 
me a lot and gave me a sense of who I am.” 

Some saw Mennonites in an advocacy role for the poor and black. A 
mother illustrated this with a story involving her son. “A white guy 
working with him ona job gave several black guys a ride home in his car. 
They were singing loud. A policeman stopped them, got the black guys 
out of the car, and made them run while he shot over their heads. Rev. 
Kaufman and Rev. Regier stood up for the young men when they were 
taken to court. At that time you needed somebody white to stand up 
with you, you know, to get anything done.” 

“Conscientious objection” 

Only one person became a conscientious objector to participation in 
war as a result of the Mennonite program. One minister felt that black 
congregations did gain a newconcept of conscientious objection. But he 
quickly noted, “Black people will never become conscientious objectors. 
In fact, they almost plan on being in the armed forces now. Many of our 
doors are closed in so many places. With opportunities and lack of 
money for school, many turn to the armed forces.” 

Some criticisms 

It was rare for anyone to say anything negative about the Mennonite 
program. Only a few problems were alluded to. 

Occasional miscommunication, lack of communication, or personali- 
ty conflicts were mentioned. 

One person had some feelings about aggressive Mennonite leadership 
and how this affected potential black leadership. “Some of the members 
of the Camp Landon staff were too aggressive in trying to initiate 
community projects and in trying to motivate people to take certain 
responsibility. Once or twice I was asked to do something I didn’t want 
to do and didn’t feel I had the time to do. But I felt if I didn’t do it, one of 
them would end up doing it. I know that a number of people had that 
feeling and got involved to show that they were concerned, too. I think it 
was a resentment in not having been the initiator. I believe some people 
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may have been lost to the movement and the projects asa result of that. I 
think of persons who started out ona project from time to time, and then 
decided things were not going too well or too much was being required 
of them and they dropped out. On the outside they tried to knock it or do 
something to slow it up or at least not to cooperate.” 

Another critical note was the lack of black administrative leadership. 

Perhaps the strongest disappointment reflected in the interviews was 
the termination of the Mennonite program itself. 

Start all over? 

I found myself asking people how they felt about the closing of the 
Mennonite work and whether there could be any future for Mennonites 
in Gulfport. 

“Oh, start all over!” was one quick, cheerful answer. 

In reflecting on the closing of Camp Landon programs, a young 
mother said, “It’s sad, very sad. And these kids are going to be lost.” 

Another expressed the hope and confidence that Mennonites will 
come back to Gulfport and carry on the work. 

But there would need to be changes. Administrative leadership would 
have to include black people. Black Mennonites are an unknown. When 
I asked an older lady if she had ever met a black Mennonite she said, 
“No, not until I met you.” 

On another occasion when I identified myself as a Mennonite there 
was hearty laughter! 

Basically there was strong affirmation for Mennonites to return with 
a program. However, local leadership and ownership would be 
essential. There was strong insistence upon an integrated leadership and 
program where blacks and whites would share responsibilities. The past 
program could be built upon but not recaptured. These reflections were 
best articulated by two persons who had attended a Mennonite college. 

Some even encouraged a Mennonite church. An articulate young 
mother and teacher who participated in the Camp Landon program 
during all of her growing up years, expressed her frustration about never 
really finding a church she was happy about. “That might be the 
answer,” she said. “A church—a Mennonite church!” 


Summary and Reflections 

Voluntary service workers from all over the United States and 
Canada came to Gulfport, Mississippi. With tremendous dedication 
and sincerity they carved out an experience which continues to bless the 
many people in North Gulfport who remember. The voluntary service 
program had as its number one aim providing channels of Christian 
service for young people of the Mennonite faith. The life of service was 
one of Christian responsibility, with an emphasis on not just being 
another social worker, but being a Christian witness with a distinctive 
passion and high regard for the poor and needy. 
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The Mennonites arrived in North Gulfport before the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision guaranteeing equal opportunity in education. They came 
to Mississippi at a time when most denominations in the United States, 
especially those in the South, were relatively quiet on questions of race. 
The Mennonites arrived with an attitude of service and compassion. 
Their type of compassion looked deep within the heart of the other and 
sought to suffer with and understand the needs of the other person and 
communicate that understanding. Mennonite mission in Gulfport was 
precisely an adventure in communicating genuine love and commit- 
ment. 

Mennonites came and ministered. They ministered amidst the 
despair, the dirt and gravel streets, the shanties and small houses, and 
the difficult and deteriorating conditions of the entire town. They 
ministered among the people who had been victimized by segregation 
and whose suffering and needs were inescapable. 

The Mennonites, through the Camp Landon program, entered this 
ministry not expecting appreciation or demonstrations of love for their 
outlay of resources and energy. The compassion which they showed 
seemed to have very few strings attached. For the first time, it seems, in 
the history of that small community, black persons experienced genuine 
care and love. The healing touch of affirmation was the greatest 
contribution made to North Gulfport. This affirmation came through 
genuine attempts on the part of the Mennonite workers to demonstrate 
love. 

In one story I heard, several black youths who had a reputation for 
being rough and hostile slashed a tire of the VSer’s car one evening. Orlo 
Kaufman quizzed the five boys who were with the vehicle when the 
slashing occurred. After several days of quizzing, one boy was alluded to 
as being guilty. Orlo struggled with how to respond. Finally, he decided 
to take the biblical injunction literally, that we return good for evil, and 
purchased him a beautiful jacket. The boy grew up, but never forgot that 
act of love. While he had other difficulties with which Orlo helped him, 
in his adult life he committed his life to the Lord Jesus Christ and today 
he is a major influence in his home church. His life is a miracle wrought 
by the power of God out of the geniune love shown to him in his early 
days. I interviewed this brother and found warm appreciation and praise 
for the Mennonite programs. 

And so it was the Gulfport ministry of love which enabled the 
community to face hurt, manipulation and injustice. It was more than 
just “do-goodism”; it was a sincere attempt to share self and the 
resources of self in a good sense. The volunteers involved in the North 
Gulfport ministry were aware of the suspicion on the part of the 
recipients but they were concerned with sharing their lives. Perhaps they 
were somewhat naive, but they plowed ahead, sharing themselves, 
sharing the Good News with a visible witness. 
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It is all too easy for Christians simply to say, “Let the government do 
it.” It is all too easy to condemn those in need as somehow deserving 
what they experience or whatever state they are in. However, the work in 
North Gulfport did not indicate this kind of mentality. Rather, in a 
responsible way, Mennonites moved in and helped many persons with 
diverse needs. 

Through the North Gulfport Camp Landon program transportation 
was obtained for those who could not obtain any. Houses were repaired 
to make living conditions a little more decent. People worked together 
toward ending discrimination. Programs were set up to deal with the 
lack of biblical input in local congregations and then public schools. 
Compassion was demonstrated through many activities which touched 
the lives of many persons. 

I went to North Gulfport somewhat skeptical, primarily because of 
my own experience of being a recipient of Mennonite benevolence. I 
thought the programs there would simply be a repeat of activities and 
attitudes I had developed. When I arrived in Gulfport I found a 
community improved, largely because of the work of the Mennonites. 
There was sincere appreciation on the part of the people equal only to 
the hope that programs of this nature could somehow be continued. 

It is difficult to put into words all the kinds of ways in which 
Mennonites strengthened and supported a black, rural, poor communi- 
ty and its people by basically reaching in and working with the citizens 
there. It’s a beautiful story, a powerful chapter in the life of the 
Mennonite denomination in North America. 

The story has a number of recurring themes. I kept hearing them in 
the many interviews. Let me summarize them. 

1. There was tremendous appreciation for the work. Even attempts 
to provoke negative feelings were for the most part unsuccessful. 

2. The program helped the community physically. 

3. The program demonstrated real acceptance of black folks even 
before the 1954 Supreme Court school integration decision and the 
Martin Luther King movement. 

4. The program gave young people significant cross-cultural expo- 
sure. 

5. The program helped heighten the personal self-esteem of some. 

6. The program helped some discover the way to peace as the way to 
relate to conflict. 

7. It was not time for the program to terminate. The community 
would welcome a new Mennonite program if it had a part in shaping it. 

8. A Mennonite church incorporating some black worship forms 
would be welcomed by some. 

There are implications that emerged from the study of North 
Gulfport’s black community, both for further research on the impact of 
Camp Landon, and for documentation witha view toward developing a 
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clear church planting strategy in black communities. It is important to 
understand, I believe, the powerful way in which this story unfolded. It 
is important to understand the service, the care, and the love that went 
into this particular story. Here we find white Mennonites giving of 
themselves in service during a period of United States history where 
relations between the races were legally forbidden in this southern town. 
And yet, Mennonite volunteers came with a radical discipleship and 
they quietly demonstrated Christian love breaking down the barriers. 

I am profoundly challenged by the Gulfport mission. It speaks of the 
power of discipleship and commitment in a rural, poor, hot, oppressed, 
black community in racially torn Mississippi. Having grown up in the 
North, I escaped to some degree the open, crude, and blatant racism that 
penetrated the South prior to the civil rights movement. I did not fully 
feel the inhumanity of forced segregation where one is daily reminded of 
messages to support the southern myth of white superiority and black 
inferiority. I did not experience the harsh daily separate restrooms and 
drinking fountains, the black entrance in the back, through the kitchen, 
the separate low-quality schools, and the absolute separation of people 
from even mere glances or smiles at each other. All of this seems like 
cruel and unusual treatment for human beings. 

The effects of this kind of separation led blacks to respond ina servile, 
dependent way. In his book, Mississippi, The Closed Society, James 
Silvers writes: “From birth to death, the Negro was exposed to an 
irresistible pressure toward differential treatment of behavior. When he 
failed to conform, he was driven out or even killed. He was regarded by 
most whites, possibly by himself, as being shiftless, apathetic, 
capricious, untrustworthy, lacking in initiative, unstable, insensitive, for 
the most part, an amicable and happy beast perfectly adapted to his 
wretched position. By and large he played the role of Sambo well, giving 
little visible indication of a conviction that life could be better, or any 
apparent hope or desire to share in the white man’s privileges.” 

It was in this type of closed society that white Mennonites came to 
work. They did so, for the most part, virtually unaware of the meaning 
and impact their ministry had on so many lives. The stories of that 
impact continue to grow as the memories of those who shared it reflect 
and understand the accomplishment. At a point in North American 
history when the evangelical community failed to become involved in 
the struggle for civil rights on the part of the black community, 
Mennonites were involved in North Gulfport in an intense way. The 
white Mennonite volunteers in North Gulfport were ahead of their time. 
While most of them did not actively engage in the civil rights activities, 
they did quietly demonstrate the importance of equality in human 
relations by traveling, eating, sharing, and studying together with black 
people. They cannot be criticized as other white evangelical Protestants 
for the neglect of black people in their abandonment of involvement in 
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the black community. Through their efforts at Camp Landon they did 
more to strengthen a black people than all of the rhetoric, resolutions, 
and talk of Mennonites and evangelicals elsewhere. 

At one point, Mennonites had a solid emergency home repair 
program. There is no such program in Gulfport today. As I walked 
through the community, I saw so many important needs that are going 
unmet. Health, nutrition, housing, alarming unemployment, learning 
deficiencies, crowded and poorly lit homes, police harassment, and a 
large number of night spots—joints, as the people called them—strewn 
throughout the community. One community social worker suggested 
the best way to work in North Gulfport today is simply to bulldoze it. I 
don’t agree with her. What is needed is for a new generation of 
committed Christians, Mennonites—black and white—to choose to 
work creatively, as servants, to meet community needs. 

One evening I walked around the grounds of Camp Landon. I had 
been there in 1969 after hurricane Camille came through. Then there 
was still a program. There were kids. There were basketball games. 
There was a sense of happiness in the air. There was a sense of 
involvement. But as I walked around that evening, it was quiet and still. 
Mennonites had left. The one thought that kept dashing through my 
mind was the thought of the one who had said, “When the fire is hot, you 
don’t leave.” No, it’s not the time for giving up, the time for leaving. It’s 
the time to embrace, the time for going back and doing a ministry. 

A ministry which needs to be done in North Gulfport is to respond to 
people in an effective way. This might mean to plant a church. It means 
to continue some of the activities that were done in the past, but this 
time, to incorporate black leadership. It means to incorporate a black 
worship style. It means to reach out to the twenty- to forty-year-old 
professionals as well as the poor, to forma new type of integration. This 
could be done through programs which would assist in helping 
individuals develop marketable skills, through counseling young people 
on some of the ethical issues they are facing, and through working 
closely with the poor in bringing about a sense of economic justice. 

There are some real and desperate needs in Gulfport today. I heard 
someone say that when there is a need, there is a call. The call is to the 
Mennonite church to move beyond the unfortunate policies of 
dismantling to create a new climate of involvement so that a ministry 
can emerge again in North Gulfport. This ministry would have the 
elements of ownership for the people. This ministry would understand 
the context in which we are living today. As James Baldwin once wrote, 
“The world is white no longer. Therefore our involvement should not 
be.” 

The need today is for whites to be involved and learn how to submit to 
black leadership. I think that submitting to black leadership is a new 
model for race relations today. White people control positions of 
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authority over blacks in America because of a continuing history of 
prejudice that began with blacks in forced segregation. Now through 
projects of indigenous development we need to push off the arrogance 
and ownership of white people and incorporate a model which allows 
for utilization of both blacks and whites. To do this would be to affirm 
our new creation in Christ and to set forth a new day in Christian 
mission. 
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Appendices 


AM = Amish Mennonite 

BIC = Brethren in Christ 

CAM = Conservative Amish Mennonite 
CGCM = Church of God in Christ Mennonite 
GC = General Conference 

IM = Independent Mennonite 

KMB = Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
MB = Mennonite Brethren 

MC = Mennonite Church 

OOA = Old Order Amish 

OOM = Old Order Mennonite 


Appendix A 
CPS Men Who Served at Gulfport 


Name Address Denomination 
Andreas, Carl R. Beatrice, NE GC 
Bauer, Quentin F. Summerdale, AL CGCM 
Boese, Eldon F. Weatherford, OK MB 
Bontrager, Enos A. Haven, KS MC 
Buller, Eldo B. Cleo Springs, OK GC 
Classen, Jonas J. Hillsboro, KS EMC 
Dalke, Herbert M. Salix, IA GC 
Doerksen, Marvin F. Inman, KS GC 


Frei, Oscar P. Haycook Run, PA GC 


When Served 
5-18-45 

to 11-23-46 
7-6-44 

to 8-31-46 
6-16-41 

to 12-19-45 
6-16-42 

to 2-19-46 
12-20-1945 

to 12-10-1946 
3-8-1944 

to 7-1-1946 
5-18-43 

to 6-25-46 
12-21-45 

to 9-17-46 
8-12-41: 

to 12-22-45 
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Frey, Nelson L. 


Friesen, Herman F. 


Gingerich, Erwin A. 


Goering, Delbert D. 


Gray, Albert L., Jr. 
Habegger, Glen A. 
Harder,-Leo,. J: 
Harms, Isaac N. 
Harms, John 


Hartman, Lewis P. 


Hartman, Melvin S. 


Hertzler, Aldus K. 


Hertzler, Emanuel C. 


Horning, Raymond K. 


Horst, Robert R. 
Hostetler, John J. 
Hostetter, Ray D. 
Huddle, Wilmer S. 
Johns, David Jay 


Kastrup, John C. 


Kaufman, Gordon K. 


Kennel, Christian D. 


Kling, Richard 


Kreider, Harold G. 
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Plain City, OK 
Dinuba, CA 
Middlefield, OH 
Moundridge, KS 
Lansdowne, PA 
Berne, IN 

Mt. Lake, MN 
Ulysses, KS 
Ulysses, KS 
Dayton, VA 
Delphos, OH 
Norristown, PA 
Orrville, OH 
Goodville, PA 
Denbigh, VA 
Goshen, IN 
Grantham, PA 
Greensboro, MD 
Louisville, OH 
Kirkwood, NJ 
North Newton, KS 
Christiana, PA 
Paradise, PA 


Palmyra, MO 


AM 
MB 
OOA 
GC 
Methodist 
GC 
GC 
MB 
MB 
MC 
MC 
MC 
MC 
MC 
MC 
MC 
HIG 
MC 
MC 
Christadel- 
phians 
GC 
MC 
MC 


MC 


3-6-45 
to 10-24-46 
rel. 10-20-46 


6-26-41 

to 12-14-45 
5-9-46 

to 3-29-47 
12-15-42 
to 5-21-46 
10-1-43 

to 6-22-46 
12-20-44 
to 9-18-46 
6-5-4] 

to 12-15-45 
3-22-46 

to 3-29-47 
3-10-44 

to 7-19-46 
5-12-43 

to 6-22-45 
10-8-43 

to 6-22-46 
12-28-43 
to 6-22-46 
to 2-4-46 


12-4-44 

to 9-18-46 
12-5-45 

to 12-10-46 
3-21-46 

to 3-29-47 
3-10-44 

to 7-19-46 
5-9-46 

to 3-29-47 
10-28-43 

to 6-21-46 
10-24-41 

to 12-19-45 
9-13-44 

to 8-24-46 
5-18-45 

to 11-19-46 


Kruger, Leo 

Lantz, Joseph Harry 
Lehman, Abraham 
Lehman, Dennis A. 
Lehman, Martin W. 
Martin, Harold S. 
Miller, Albert 
Miller, David L. 
Miller, Lawrence J. 
Nussbaum, John E. 
Pannabecker, Robert 
Penner, Joseph D. 
Rineer, James S. 
Schrag, David D. 
Schlabach, Moses A. 
Schlabach, Ralph A. 


Schrock, M. Dale 


Schumacher, Charles E. 


Seiler, William E. 
Short, Lowell E. 
Showalter, Harold H. 
Showalter, Harry H. 
Smith, Eugene 


Smucker, David L. 


Philadelphia, PA 


Harrisonburg, VA 


Geneva, IN 


Berne, IN 


Chambersburg, PA 


Elizabethtown, PA 


Akron, PA 
Partridge, KS 
Archbold, OH 
Dalton, OH 
Bluffton, OH 
Halstead, KS 
Los Angeles, CA 
McPherson, KS 
Sugarcreek, OH 
Sugarcreek, OH 
Sugarcreek, OH 
Bluffton, OH 
Carson City, MI 
Archbold, OH 
Dayton, VA 
Dayton, VA 
Foley, AL 


Bluffton, OH 


GC 


MC 


GC 


GC 


MC 


BIC 


MC 


AM 


MC 


MC 


GC 


GC 


Methodist 


GC 


OOA 


OOA 


MC 


GC 


CGCM 


MC 


OOM 


OOM 


CGCM 


GC 


4-25-46 

to 3-29-47 
4-11-44 

to 7-19-46 
1-7-43 

to 5-28-46 
6-26-41 

to 12-11-45 
1-5-45 

to 10-15-46 
5-15-42 

to 2-20-46 
11-2-43 

to 6-25-46 
2-21-46 

to 3-29-47 
9-5-45 

to 12-10-46 
5-21-43 

to 6-21-46 
3-10-44 

to 5-28-46 
1-10-46 

to 3-7-47 
7-4-42 

to 3-22-46 
5-15-42 

to 2-20-46 
2-6-45 

to 10-21-46 
11-7-44 

to 9-18-46 
11-7-44 

to 9-20-46 
1-24-44 

to 7-16-46 
3-8-45 

to 10-24-46 
4-21-44 

to 6-26-46 
10-20-44 

to 9-13-46 
10-20-44 

to 9-13-46 
4-21-44 

to 6-18-46 
8-11-44 

to 8-24-46 
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Stewart, Melvin W. 
Suter, Eldon 

Unruh, John E. 
Unruh, Karl S. 
Voran, Dallas 

Voth, Wesley D. 
Waltner, Carroll Jean 
Wenger, Chester L. 
Yoder, David L. 
Yutzy, Jonas J. 


Zook, Robert Dale 


Appendix B 


Harrisburg, OR 
Harrisonburg, VA 
Ithaca, MI 
Newton, KS 
Belmont, KS 
Newton, KS 
Marion, SD 
Fentress, VA 
Kalona, IA 

Plain City, OH 


Clarksville, MI 


CAM 


MC 


CGCM 


GC 


GC 


GC 


GC 


MC 


OOA 


OOA 


MC 


Voluntary Service Workers Who Served at Gulfport 


Name 
Albrecht, Walter 


Allison, Charles 
Alwine, Dorcas 


Auernheimer, John 


Address 
Boissevain, Man. 


Kansas City, KS 
Johnstown, PA 


Halstead, KS 


Auernheimer, Ronald R.Halstead, KS 


Barkman, Betty 
Bartel, Cathryn Ann 
Bartel, Marvin 


Bartel, Marvin D. 
Beachy, Claude 


Beachy, Ezra Paul 


Beachy, Joe 
Beckenbach, Frances 
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Hillsboro, KS 
Marion, SD 


Mountain Lake, MN 


Halstead, KS 
Longhorne, PA 


Riverside, IA 
Partridge, KS 
Canfield, OH 


Denomination 


GC 


MC 


MC 


GC 


GC 


GC 


GC 


GC 
AM 


OOM 
OOM 
Methodist 


9-6-45 
to12-10-46 
10-5-45 

to 12-10-46 
3-8-45 

to 10-24-46 
12-21-44 

to 9-23-46 
6-15-43 

to 6-22-46 
6-15-44 

to 7-22-46 
9-20-45 

to 12-10-46 
9-18-41] 

to 11-29-45 
1-20-46 

to 3-29-47 
3-6-45 

to 10-24-46 
10-19-45 

to 12-10-46 


When Served 
Winter, 1965 
(4 weeks) 
12-27-49 

to 12-51 
12-18-48 

to 12-15-49 
6-1-69 

to 6-6-69 
6-1-69 

to 6-6-69 

12-55 to 12-56 
7-72 to 6-75 
11-3-48 

to 3-5-49 
2-18-48 to 6-49 
Summer, 1948 
(6 months) 
3-12-49 to 6-49 
six months 


Becker, Dorothy 


Halstead, KS 


Beckerath von, Gerhard Krefeld-Traar, 


Beiler, Louella 
Bender, John 
Bergen, Martha 
Bergman, Ernie 
Bergman, Katie 
Bertsche, John 
Blevens, Lynn 
Bixler, Phyllis 
Bixler, Selma 
Blackadar, Russ 
Boese, Glen 
Branner, Phoebe 


Braun, Walter 

& Marilyn 
Brennaman, Charolette 
Brown, Donna 


Buhler, Willie & Judy 
Buller, Edna Ruth 
Buller, John Lee 
Buller, Melonie L. 
Buss, Brian 

Classen, Elizabeth 
Comtesse, Ann 


Crabb, Marilyn 
Cullar, John Allan 


Cutrell, Ruth 
Davis, Harold K. 


Delden, van Herta 
Derksen, Mildred H. 


Derksen, Margaret 
Dester, Emil 

Dick, Arley LeeRoy 
Dick, John V. 


Dirks, Earle 
Doerksen, Emmalyn 
Douple, Betty Jane 


Germany 
Elverson, PA 
Kalona, IA 
Drake, Sask. 
Matsqui, B.C. 
Matsqui, B.C. 
Pontiac, IL 
Long Beach, CA 
Dalton, OH 
Dalton, OH 
State College, PA 
Springfield, SD 
Broadway, VA 


Kane, Man. 


Elida, OH 
Phoenix, AZ 


Burns Lake, B.C. 
Butterfield, MN 
Ligonier, IN 
Halstead, KS 
Emmaus, PA 
Meade, KS 

Puyde Dome, France 


Moundridge, KS 
North Lima, OH 


Denver, CO 
Grantham, PA 


Germany, British Zone 
Mountain Lake, MN 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Deer Creek, OK 
Burrton, KS 
Halstead, KS 


Calvesta, KS 
Goessel, KS 
Lititz, PA 


GC 6-1-69 
to 6-6-69 
Mennonite six weeks 
MC Summer, 1952 
OOA 12-5-47 to 10-48 
GC 1959-60 
6-56 to 7-57 
6-56 to 7-57 
GC 2-29-52 to -? 
Methodist 8-72 to -? 
GC Summer, 1957 
MC Summer, 1953 
Baptist 9-72 to 6-73 
GC 
MC 9-6-50 
to 8-15-51 
MB Winter, 1965 
(6 months) 
MC Summer, 1954 
MC Summer, 1968 
(2'4 weeks) 
GC 1972 
GC 11-7-57 to -? 
GC 2-23-51 to -? 
GC 6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
GC 11 days 
IM Summer, 1953 
Evangelical 7-20-55 
to 8-13-55 
GC 7-1-67 to 7-14-67 
MC 1-18-50 
to 2-19-50 
MC 6-11-51 
to 8-10-51 
BIC 10-1-48 
to 9-24-49 
MC one month 
GC 9-16-63 
to 9-16-64 
MC/GC 10-65 to 10-66 
5-3-65 to 5-7-65 
GC 3-6-50 to 3-13-50 
GC 1965 (one week) 
1969 (one week) 
GC five days 
GC Summer, 1965 
MC 11-17-46 
to 7-27-49 
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Driedger, Donna L. 
Driedger, Irvin C. 
Drum, Donald 


Dueck, Henry 
Dueck, Marie 
Duerksen, LuVerna 


Dyck, Douglas C. 


Dyck, Edwin 

Dyck, Marina 

Dyck, Regina (Edwin) 
Easley, Henry Neil 
Ebersole, Willard 
Ediger, Albert 


Ediger, Eldo 
Ediger, Herbert 
Ediger, Ray 
Enns, Elfrieda 


Enns, Irvin 
Enns, Lillian 
Enns, Paul 


Entz, John A. 

Epp, Carolyn 

Epp, Henry & Hilda 
Epp, Paul 

Esh, Joseph 

Ewert, Adam 

Fast, Adeline A. 


Fast,< lerence A. 
Fisher, Mary K. 


Flickinger, Richard 
Flickner, Herb 


Fliginger, Ardis 
Frey, Delores 


Fransen, Rev. Henry 


Friesen, Evelyn 
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Osler, Sask. 
Osler, Sask. 
Winfield, KS 


Altona, Man. 
Altona, Man. 
Goessel, KS 


Clearbrook, B.C. 


Austin, Man. 
Drake, Sask. 
Austin, Man. 
McComb, MS 
Sterling, IL 
Moundridge, KS 


Inman, KS 

Inman, KS 

Buhler, KS 

Osler, Sask. 

Inman, KS 

Inman, KS 

Osler, Sask. 
Weatherford, Sask. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Hillsboro, KS 
Belleville, PA 
Bingham Lake, MN 
Abbotsford, B.C. 
Abbotsford, B.C. 
DeGraff, OH 


Moundridge, KS 
Moundridge, KS 


Hurley, SD 
Newton, KS 
Buhler, KS 


Hillsboro, KS 


GC 
GC 


Methodist 


GG 
GC 
GC 


GC 
Ge 


GC 
GC 


Methodist 


MC 
GC 


GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GG 
GC 
MC 
MB 
GC 
GC 
MC 


GC 
GC 


GC 
GC 
GC 


GC 


1961-63 

3-61 to 3-63 
5-31-69 

to 6-6-69 
6-6-64 to 7-17-64 
6-6-64 to 7-17-64 
6-13-55 

to 8-13-55 

4-69 to 8-70 & 
4-73 to 9-74 
6-67 to 6-69 
Summer, 1959 
6-67 to 6-69 
Summer, 1953 
12-55 to 7-56 
12-56 

(one week) 
11-4-48 

to 12-9-48 
11-4-48 

to 12-9-48 
12-56 

(five days) 
7-63 

(four weeks) 
7-63 to 7-64 
7-63 to 7-64 
7-63 

(four weeks) 
5-3-65 to 5-7-65 


Summer, 1972 
11-57 

6-12-47 to 4-48 
3-1-52 to 11-52 
1-16-68 

to 3-15-69 
1-16-68 

to 3-15-69 
7-17-51 

8-15-52 

2-60 (one week) 
10-56 (one week) 
& 9-60 (one week) 
Summer, 1958 
Summer, 1959 
3-6-50 

to 3-13-50 
6-11-51 to -? 


Friesen, Gloria 
Friesen, Howard 
Friesen, Marietta 


Ediger, Mildred 
Friesen, Orlando J. 
Friesen, Rudy E. 


Friesen, Ruth E. 


Froese, Eddie 
Froese, Harold 
Funk, Kenneth 
Funk, Leona 
Funk, Lloyd 
Funk, Ray 
Funk, Verna 


Geil, Barbara 

Geil, Dorothy 
Gerber, Gayle 
Gerber, Norma 
Glanzer, Alice 
Goering, Germaine 
Goering, Hulda 


Goering, Marie 
Goering, Orville 
Graber, Arlene 
Graber, Betty 
Graber, Bonnie Jean 
Graber, David L. 
Graber, Harvey 
Graber, Leo 


Groening, Dave 
Groening, Myrliss 
Graham, Laurie 
Gross, Geraldine 
Goossen, Warren 
Hakanson, Alvin 
Hamsher, Betty Jean 


Harder, Howard H. 


Harms, Vernon 
Harms, Mary Kay 
Harder, Marlys 
Hartz, Lena 


Altona, Man. 
Hesston, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 


Inman, KS 
Aberdeen, ID 
Rosthern, Sask. 


Rosthern, Sask. 


Inman, KS 
Buhler, KS 
Laird, Sask. 
Giroux, Man. 
Hillsboro, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 


Gulfport, MS 
Gulfport, MS 
Bluffton, OH 
Dalton, OH 
Dolton, SD 
Moundridge, KS 
McPherson, KS 


Moundridge, KS 
Moundridge, KS 
McPherson, KS 
Marion, SD 
Kalona, IA 
Kalona, IA 
Moundridge, KS 
Marion, SD 


Hillsboro, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 
Elkhart, IN 
Doylestown, PA 
Henderson, NE 
St. Paul, MN 
Shanesville, OH 


Mountain Lake, MN 


Fresno, CA 

Fresno, CA 
Bingham Lake, MN 
Manataway, PA 


GC Summer, 1965 
GC 6-70 (four weeks) 
GC 6-11-51 

to 8-10-51 
GC 6-70 (four weeks) 
GC Summer, 1947 
GC 7-63 to 8-63 

& 1959-60 
GC 7-63 to 8-63 

& 1959-60 
GC 2-57 (one week) 
GC 12-56 (one week) 
GC 8-73 to -? 
GC Summer, 1965 


11-57 (one week) 
11-57 (one week) 


GC 6-11-51 
to 8-10-51 

MC Summer, 1954 
MC Summer 
GC 6-8-64 to 7-6-64 
MC 12-48 to 12-15-49 
Summer, 1957 

GC 7-1-67 to 7-14-67 
GC Summer, 1956 
(two weeks) 

GC 6-12-68 to 6-29-68 
GC 12-29-49 to -? 
GC nine weeks 
GC Summer, 1957 
MC Summer, 1968 
MC Summer, 1968 
GC 10-56 (one week) 
GC Winter, 1962-63 & 


11-15-67 to 1-15-68 
11-57 (one week) 


MB Summer, 1947 
GC 2-75 to 5-75 
GC Summer, 1947 
GC 6-55 to 4-56 
Lutheran Summer, 1961 
MC 6-11-51 
to 8-10-51 

GC 1 1-3-48 to 3-5-49 & 
11-5-50 to 3-13-51 

MB 4-4-66 to 4-4-68 
GC 4-4-66 to 4-4-68 
GC Summer, 1958 
MC Summer, 1948 
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Hartz, Pearl 
Hartzler, Lois 
Hartzler, Martha 
Haury, Kris 
Heidebrecht, Ernie 
Heidebrecht, Lois 
Heidebrecht, Rachel 
Helmuth, Marilyn 
Henry, Ethel 


Hershberger, Dorothy 


Hershberger, John E. 
Hertzler, Irene 

Hess, Dee Ann 

Hess, Herbert 


Hiebert, Annie 
Hiebert, Elda 


Hiebert, Ernest R. 


Hiebert, Lela 
Hildebrand, Mary 
Hirschler, Jo Lynn 
Hoeppner, Don 
Hofer, Arlyss 
Hofstetter, Larue 
Holdeman, Paul H. 
Horton, Pat 


Hostetler, Edith 
Hostetler, Marion 


Hostetter, Glenn G. 
Janzen, Annie 
Janzen, Marilyn 
Jantz, Vern H. 
Johnson, Errol 
Johnson, Jan 
Johnson, Pam 
Jost, Anne Helene 


Kasper, Dorthea 


Kasper, Esther 
Kaufman, LaVerle 
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Manataway, PA 
Mechanicsburg, PA 
West Liberty, OH 
Halstead, KS 
Inman, KS 

Inman, KS 

Inman, KS 

Aurora, OH 
Doylestown, PA 


Walnut Creek, OH 


Kalona, IA 
Morgantown, PA 
Halstead, KS 
Lititz, PA 


Hutchinson, KS 
Elbing, KS 


Mountain Lake, MN 


Hillsboro, KS 
Gretna, Man. 
Cucamunga, CA 
Windygates, Man. 
Freeman, SD 
Zionsville, PA 
Denver, CO 
Stillwater, OK 


Beaver Crossing, NE 
Orrville, OH 


Elizabethtown, PA 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Newton, KS 
Odessa, WA 


Halstead, KS 
Halstead, KS 
Halstead, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 


Hillsboro, KS 


Hillsboro, KS 
Marion, SD 


Catholic 
MC 
Episcopal 


MC 
MC 


BIC 


8-52 to 5-53 
8-50 to 8-13-51 
Summer, 1948 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 

five days 
Summer, 1958 
seven weeks 
Summer, 1953 
Summer, 1952 
(nine weeks) 
6-11-51 

to 8-10-51 
5-49 to 1-50 
6-13-49 to 8-18-50 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
12-27-47 

to 12-3-50 
8-66 to 12-72 
6-11-51 

to 8-10-51 
11-5-50 

to 3-13-51 
Summer, 1952 
Summer, 1965 
Summer, 1957 
Summer, 1965 
Summer, 1959 
eleven days 
1950 (one year) 
Summer, 1952 

(nine weeks) 
Summer, 1947 
Summer, 1954; 

6-56 & 8-57 

12-18-49 

to 10-15-49 
Summer, 1964 
Summer, 1965 
10-18-50 

to 5-26-51 
5-31-69 to 6-6-69 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
Summer, 1952 

(nine weeks) 
Summer, 1952 

(nine weeks) 
Summer, 1953 
Summer, 1958 


Kaufman, Tilmar 


Keim, Erma 

Klaassen, Glendon 
Klassen, Albert D., Jr. 
Kleindinst, Gerry 
Kliewer, Darrel Dean 
Knackstedt, Edna 
Koehn, Terry 

Koop, Ann E. 

Krabill, Ina Ruth 


Kradjez, Donna 
Krehbiel, Anne 


Krehbiel, Roger E. 
Krehbiel, Ethel Jane 
(deceased) 
Krehbiel, Helen 
Krehbiel, Judy 
Kroeker, Eldo 
Kroeker, Phil 
Lehman, Cynthia Ann 
Lehman, Ralph S. 


Lichti, Fran 
Linsenmeyer, Janice 


Loewen, Harvey 
Loewen, Martha 
Lohrentz, P. R. 


Lohrentz, Vernon 
MacBurney, Brenda 
MacBurney, Donald 
Mace, Dennis E. 
Mace, Marilyn C. 
Martens, Carolyn 
Martens, Donald Wray 
Martens, Wilbur 
Martin, Etheleen 
Martin, Floyd 
Martin, John R. 
Martin, Vera 

Mast, Ruth Anna 
Metzler, Laura 


Meyer, Donald C. 


Moundridge, KS 


Sugarcreek, OH 
Mountain Lake, MN 
Newton, KS 
Coldwater, MI 
Balko, OK 

Buhler, KS 
Halstead, KS 

St. Catharines, Ont. 
Louisville, OH 


Zionsville, PA 
Moundridge, KS 


Moundridge, KS 
McPherson, KS 


McPherson, KS 
Moundridge, KS 
Inman, KS 
Henderson, NE 
Dalton, OH 
Castorland, NY 


Reedley, CA 
Beatrice, NE 


Mountain Lake, MN 
Dinuba, CA 
Moundridge, KS 


Hydro, OK 
Clearbrook, B.C. 
Clearbrook, B.C. 
Emmaus, PA 
Emmaus, PA 
Halstead, KS 
Halstead, KS 
Inman, KS 
Floradale, Ont. 
Floradale, Ont. 
Harrisonburg, VA 
Ephrata, PA 
Oley, PA 

North Lima, OH 


Wayland, IA 


GC 


MC 
GC 
GC 
Baptist 
MB 
MB 
GC 
GC 
MC 


GC 
GC 


GC 
GG 


1-48 & 7-27-50 
to 8-50 

1950 (nine weeks) 
7-58 to -? 
7-17-51 to 2-29-52 
Summer, 1957 
1-23-51 to 2-7-52 
1-73 to 6-73 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
6-63 to 7-63 
Summer, 1952 
(nine weeks) 
eleven days 
Summer, 1956 
(two weeks) 
8-15-66 to 1-16-68 
Summer, 1953 


Summer, 1956 


1-1-49 to 1-29-49 
Summer, 1953 
8-72 to 8-74 
4-31-47 to 5-1-47 
& Summer, 1948 
6-70 (four weeks) 
6-10-63 

to 7-27-63 

8-54 to 8-56 
11-55 to 2-56 
1957 to -? 

1965 (one week) 
1969 (one week) 
5-3-65 to 5-7-65 
8-72 to 8-74 
8-72 to 8-74 
eleven days 
eleven days 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
12-56 (one week) 
7-1-51 to 8-10-51 
7-1-51 to 8-10-51 
Summer, 1952 
1948 (one year) 
1950 (nine weeks) 
10-23-48 

(one year) 
1-1-69 to 3-15-69 
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Meyer, Lorene 
Miller, Cora Ann 
Miller, Donald 
Miller, Dorothy 
Miller, Edward J. 
Miller, Edwin Ray 


Miller, LaVera 


Miller, Levi 
Miller, Jake 
Miller, Paul 
Miller, Ruth 
Miller, Sara Mae 
Miller, Susan 
Moyer, Doris 
Musser, Irvin R. 





Nester, Denise 
Nester, Sylvia 
Neudorf, Ann 


Neufeld, Anita 
Neufeld, Archie 
Neufeld, Elsie 





Neufeld, Herbert 
Neufeld, Mary Ann 
Neufeld, Pete 
Neufeld, Walter 
Nickel, Wenda 
Nikkel, Homer 





Nikkel, Joanne 
Nisly, Elizabeth 
Nisly, LeRoy 
Nisly, Perry 
Nisly, Raymond 
Olferts Peter 
Ortman, Rachel 
Ortman, Stephanie 
Pauls, Lorene 
Penner, Janet 
Penner, Lila 
Penner, Marlene 
Penner, Teresa 
Perrin, Brenda 
Peters im 
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Wayland, IA 
Freeman, SD 
Hydro, OK 
Gulfport, MS 
Gulfport, MS 
Kalona, IA 


Protection, KS 


Kokomo, IN 
Emporia, KS 
Kalona, IA 
Gulfport, MS 
Hartville, OH 
Emporia, KS 
Blooming Glen, PA 
Mt. Joy, PA 


Emmaus, PA 
Coopersburg, PA 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Neuenschwander, Lloyd Berne, IN 


Leamington, Ont. 
Balko, OK 
Inman, KS 


Inman, KS 
Moundridge, KS 
Inman, KS 
Inman, KS 
Canton, KS 
Inman, KS 


Canton, KS 
Abbyville, KS 
Goshen, IN 
Hutchinson, KS 
Sterling, KS 


Swift Current, Sask. 


Moundridge, KS 
Newton, KS 
Inman, KS 
Burrton, KS 


Mountain Lake, MN 


Morden, Man. 
Burrton, KS 

Cleveland, OH 
Henderson, NE 


GC 
GC 
MC 
MC 
MC 
OOA 


MC 


OOA 


OOA 
MC 
CAM 


MC 
BIC 


GC 
GC 
GC 
EM 
GC 
MB 
GC 


GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 


GC 
AM 
MC 
OOA 
OOA 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
CG 
GC 
GC 
GC 


1-1-69 to 3-15-69 
Summer, 1959 
2-48 

Summer, 1954 
9-15-42 to 4-1-46 
12-14-48 

to 2-28-49 
6-13-55 

to 8-13-55 
12-5-47 to 8-48 
8-72 

1948 (one month) 
4-3-47 to 10-47 
4-1-52 to 5-52 
8-72 

Summer, 1947 
12-18-48 

to 10-15-49 
eleven days 
eleven days 

one month 
8-3-51 to 8-15-52 
Summer, 1965 
2-23-51 to 2-7-52 
6-11-51 

to 12-18-51 

1 1-4-48 to 12-9-48 
6-13-55 to 8-13-55 
1-1-49 to 3-5-49 
1-1-49 to 1-29-49 
6-70 (four weeks) 
1-6-69 to 1-12-69 
& Winter, 1969 
6-11-51 to 7-27-51 
9-9-50 to 6-7-5 1 
2-19-49 to 1-50 
7-27-50 to 8-50 
1948 (two months) 
six weeks 

6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
Summer, 1965 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
7-57 to 7-58 
7-63 to 65 
6-1-69 to 6-6-69 


Pentecostal Summer, 1972 


GC 


Summer, 1960 
to 1961 


Peters, Robert 
Petersheim, Della 
Peterson, Anne Marie 
Plank, Elizabeth 
Plett, Edith 

Poser, James 
Ramseyer, Mary Jean 


Ratzlaff, Pamela 
Ratzlaff, Ronald 
Regehr, Eldo 
Regehr, Gus 
Regehr, Ted 
Regehr, Tony 
Regier, Arnold 
Regier, Carla 
Regier, Harold 


Regier, Janice 
Regier, Rosella 


Reimer, Betty 
Reimer, Dora 
Reimer, Luana 
Rempel, Helen 
Rosenberger, Donald 
Rudiger, Fern (Galen) 


Ruegg, Lorne 
Rupp, Carlo 
Rupp, Marie 


Sauder, Kathryn 


Schantz, Ruth 
Schmidt, Betty 
Schmidt, Elmer H. 
Schmidt, Esther 
Schmidt, Evelyn 
Schmidt, Frances 
Schmidt, John J. 
Schmidt, Len 
Schmidt, Linda 


Schmidt, Melvin D. 
Schmidt, Mildred 


Schmidt, Mildred Jean 


Henderson, NE 
Elverson, PA 

Mt. Pleasant, IA 
West Liberty, OH 
Lehigh, KS 
Hesston, KS 
Bluffton, OH 


Hutchinson, KS 
Burrton, KS 
Inman, KS 
Inman, KS 
Inman, KS 
Inman, KS 
Moundridge, KS 
Newton, KS 
Burrton, KS 


Moundridge, KS 
Inman, KS 


North Newton, KS 
Fresno, CA 
Canton, KS 
Chilliwack, B.C. 
Old Zionsville, PA 
Newton, KS 


Ridgeway, Ont. 
Moundridge, KS 
Wauseon, OH 


Grabill, IN 


Zionsville, PA 
Newton, KS 
Buhler, KS 

North Newton, KS 
Canton, KS 
Canton, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 
Halstead, KS 
Newton, KS 


Halstead, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 


Newton, KS 


GC Summer, 1952 
MC 6-13-49 to 8-12-49 
MC Summer, 1957 
Mennonite 6-47 to 8-48 
GC 8-74to Summer, 1976 
MC 8-3-51 to 6-52 
GC Summer, 1951 


& Summer, 1952 
Methodist 6-1-69 to 1-27-71 


GC 1-27-69 to 1-27-71 
GC 2-57 (one week) 
GC 

GC 

GC 2-57 (one week) 
GC 1-21-51 to 4-3-51 
GC 6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
GC 4-8-53 to 5-55 & 


Summers, 1959 & 1960 
&9-61 to 12-70 

GC 6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
GC Summers, 1959 & 1960 
& 9-61 to 12-70 


GC Summer, 1965 
GC Summer, 1957 
MC Summer, 1959 
GC 1958-59 
GC eleven days 
GC 7-1-67 to 7-14-67 


& 7-15-68 to 7-28-68 
BIC 10-21-49 to 9-2-50 


GC 6-14-67 to 7-14-67 
MC Summer, 1952 
(nine weeks) 

EM Summer, 1952 
(nine weeks) 

GC eleven days 
GC Summer, 1956 
GC 1969 (one week) 
GC Summer, 1958 
GC Summer, 1961 
GC 1955 (nine weeks) 
GC 9-14-66 to 9-30-66 
GC 5-31-69 to 6-6-69 
GC Summer, 1952 
(nine weeks) 

GC 6-1-69 to 6-6-69 
GC 7-14-55 
to 8-13-55 

GC Summer, 1948 
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Schmidt, Olin 
Schmidt, Otto 
Schrag, Eldo 
Schrag, Harold W. 


Schrag, Mae 


Schrag, Marie 
Schrag, Melvin 
Schrag, Paul H. 
Schrag, Waldo 
Schrock, Evelyn 
Schrock, Henry 


Inman, KS 
Buhler, KS 
Moundridge, KS 
Moundridge, KS 


Marion, SD 


Moundridge, KS 
Moundridge, KS 


Moundridge, KS 
Salisbury, PA 
Kalona, IA 


Schroeder, Ken & ConnieMarkham, IL 


Schroeder, Raymond 
Schultz, H. D. 
Shaum, Esther 
Sider, C. Neale 
Siemens, Henry 
Slagell, Chester 


Snyder, Helen E. 


Stauffer, Jack 
Stauffer, Mabel 


Steiglitz, Bill 
Stevanus, Janet 
Stiefel, Viola 
Stucky, Eldeen 


Stutzman, Clarence 


Stutzman, Eldora 
Suderman, Karl 


Buhler, KS 
Mountain Lake, MN 
Quenemo, KS 

Perry Station, Ont. 
Meade, KS 

Hydro, OK 


Guelph, Ont. 


Denver, PA 


Milford, IN 
Sugarcreek, OH 
Caldwell, ID 
Moundridge, KS 
Hutchinson, KS 


Wellman, IA 
Hillsboro, KS 


Swartzentruber, Eldon E.Kalona, IA 
Swartzentruber, Wilma Kalona, IA 


Thiessen, Martha 


Unger, Ivan 
Unruh, Donna 
Unruh, Henry E. 
Unruh, Mary Jane 
Unruh, Tony 
Varnado, Rachel 
Vincent, James E. 
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Inman, KS 


Rosthern, Sask. 
Newton, KS 
Meno, OK 
Tampa, KS 
Hillsboro, KS 
Chicago, IL 
Sterling, KS 


Gt 12-56 (one week) 
GC five days 
GC 1948 (two weeks) 
GC 12-1-49 to 3-1-50; 


6-25-57 to 8-8-58; 
& 2-60 (one week) 


GC 6-63 to 7-63 
(seven weeks) 

GC 7-1-67 to 7-14-67 
GC 1948 (one month) 
2-60 (one week) 

GC 10-56 (one week) 
MC 1950 (nine weeks) 
OOA 1949 (one year) 
GC 6-70 (four weeks) 
GC 3-1-50 to 3-13-50 
GC 2-5-49 to 5-49 
MC Summer, 1953 
BIC 10-21-49 to 9-2-50 
IM 7-52 
MC 12-10-46 to 8-47 
& 1-5-49 to 5-49 

MC/GC two months & 


1950-51 (one year) 
6-27-52 to 8-15-53 
8-51 to 8-52 & 
Summer, 1953 
Apostolic 10-16-50 to 5-8-51 
Christian 


MC 
OOM 


GC 7-20-55 to 8-13-55 
Summer, 1954 

GC Summer, 1957; 
July 58 to -? 

OOA 12-18-48 
to 11-16-49 

MC 1947 


11-57 (one week) 


OOA 12-14-48 to 2-8-49 
CAM 1950 (nine weeks) 
MB Summer, 1954; 
6-56 & 6-57 

Summer, 1957 

GC 6-14-67 to 7-30-67 
GC 5-3-65 to 5-7-65 
GC Summer, 1959 
GC 6-16-52 to 8-15-52 
GC Summer, 1959 
Presbyterian 6-13-55 
to 9-2-55 


Voran, Marlene 
Voran, Melvin 
Voth, Karen 
Wall, Elmer 


Wagler, Orpha 
Walter, Laurette 
Waltner, Lynne 


Pretty Prairie, KS 


Halstead, KS 
Whitewater, KS 


Mountain Lake, MN 


Partridge, KS 


Line Lexington, PA 


Marion, SD 


Warkentin, Anna Marie Steinbach, Man. 


Warkentin, Mary 


Weaver, Wanda Lee 


Weber, Nellie B. 
Weber, Newton S. 
Wedel, Ben 
Weirich, Mary S. 
Wertman, David 
Wiebe, Carol 


Wiebe, Dwight M. 


Wiebe, Jake 
Wiens, Alvin 
Wiens, Edwin 
Wiens, Prisca 
Wiens, Simon 
Wismer, Jean 
Wismer, Nancy 


Wittmer, Amos M. 


Wyse, Carol 


Wyse, Henry 
Yoder, Alvin 
Yoder, Donald 
Yoder, Edwin 
Yoder, Lois 


Yoder, Marjory 
Yoder, Pete 
Yoder, Richard 


Yoder, Tom 
Zehr, Edith 
Zehr, Geraldine 


Zerger, Dan 
Zerger, James 
Zerger, Myron 
Zerger, Pete 


Zerger, Vernon M. 


Zielke, John W. 


Steinbach, Man. 
Hesston, KS 
West Liberty, OH 
West Liberty, OH 
Moundridge, KS 
Middlebury, IN 
Emmaus, PA 
Nappanee, IN 
Jasper, AR 
Aldergrove, B.C. 
Hillsboro, KS 
Inman, KS 
Halstead, KS 
Inman, KS 
Hilltown, PA 
Hilltown, PA 
Montgomery, IN 
Archbold, OH 


Archbold, OH 
Kalona, IA 
Goshen, IN 
Kalona, IA 

West Liberty, OH 


West Liberty, OH 
Shipshewana, IN 
Midland, MI 


Wooster, Ohio 
Roanoke, IL 
Manson, IA 


Moundridge, KS 
McPherson, KS 
McPherson, KS 
McPherson, KS 
McPherson, KS 


Buhler, KS 


Ge 
GC 
GC 
GC 


Amish 
MC 
GG 
GC 
GC 
MC 
MC 
MC 
GC 
MC 
GC 
GC 
KMB 
GC 


GC 
GC 
GC 


6-13-55 to 8-13-55 
Fall, 1952 

6-8-64 to 7-26-64 
10-20-50 

to 8-13-51 
Summer, 1948 
Summer, 1948 
6-70 (four weeks) 


7-64 (three weeks) 
Summer, 1947 
12-1-51 to 5-52 

12-1-51 to -? 

2-60 (one week) 
Summer, 1953 
eleven days 

8-70 to 7-72 
9-6-45 to 12-10-46 


11-57 (one week) 
2-57 (one week) 

6-71 to 5-73 
2-57 (one week) 


GC Summers, 1948 &1949 


ie 
MC 
MC 


MC 
OOA 
MC 
OOA 
MC 


MC 
MC 
MC 


MC 
MC 
MC 


GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 
GC 


GC 


6-6-60 to 9-9-61 
9-6-50 to 2-16-51 
Summer, 1952 
(nine weeks) 
Summer, 1953 
1948 (six months) 
9-58 to q 
1948 (one month) 
Summers, 1947, 
1948, 1949 
6-48 to 8-14-49 
1949 (one year) 
12-27-49 
to 11-15-50 
10-10-52 
Summer, 1953 
6-13-49 
to 8-12-49 
10-56 (one week) 
one month 
one month 
10-56 (one week) 
12-29-49 
(two months) 
3-6-50 to 3-13-50 


IZ 


Joseph A. Beachy (CPS) 
Lillie Goering Cullar 
Menno Doerksen 

J. H. Ediger 
Margaretha Ediger 
Delores Funk 

Linda Guhr 

Sam Guhr 

Edna Kaufman 

Orlo Kaufman 
Darlene J. Mumma 
Lena Neufeld 


Helen E. Reusser 

Ruby Schmidt 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. 
Waltner 

Homer Wedel 
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Kalona, Iowa 

North Lima, Ohio 
Newton, Kansas 
Inman, Kansas 
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